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BRITISH ne ata “PALL MALL. 
NOTICE TO EXHIBITORS. 
Ab? PICTURES, ‘itelaad for Exhibition and 


the ensuing season, must be sent to hg Gallery for the 
ion of the ay is, jae ae Lie me bess the 
, of January next, and the Si y tl 
br ween the Ture of Ten | in the morning as re a in the afternoon. 
Portraits, Drawings in Water-colours, and Architectural Drawings 
are inadmissible ; Saad no Picture or other Work of Art will be 
received which has already been publicly exhibited. 
* By Order of the Committee, 


Grorce Nrcot, Secretary. 





WHITTINGTON CLUB AND METROPOLI- 
TAN ATHEN UM, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND. 


Presipent—Mr. ALDERMAN MECHI. 


The JUVENILE BALL walks held on the lith of JANUARY. 
The Drawing-room Parties on Tuesday evenings are resumed. The 
spacious Mecaing root (supplied with all the principal London and 
rovincial Brag magazines, &c.), _ pe Ee Senge ig room, the 
‘usic-roo! &c., are also re-opened Languages, 
Fencing, Music, &e., formed. eit nemsutare bes Recusey for Political 
Debates. Half- ~yearly sw a ll. 1s.» Full particulars may be 
retary’s office. 
mehr yan E. R. Rvsszxt, Sec. pro. tem. 





THE GREAT SHIP COMPANY 
Limited, for Purchasing and Equipping the “ Great Eastern.” 
Liability strictly limited to the amount of subscription. 
Capital, £330,000, in 330,000 Shares of £1 each. 
Deposit—2s. 6d. per Share, on application for Ten Sharesand upwards. 
Less than Ten Shares must be fully paid up on application. 


Detailed Dipper full particulars, and forms of applications 
for Blatee; Ky be obtain ed at the Offices of the Company, as under. 


Joun Henry Yates, Secretary. 


Temporary Offices, 79, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
— November, 1858. i 





HE GREAT SHIP COMPANY LIMITED.— 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN ment no Application he ve 
in this Company, will be received after TUESDAY, the 28th 
= order of the Board of Directors, 
bo oat! Office: Joun Henry Yates, Secretary. 
mbard ‘Street, London. 
December 16, 1858. 





PATENT DERRICK COMPANY JAMITED. 
Orvices—27, CORNHILL, LONDO’ 


Caprrat, £100,000. In Two Thousand Shares sn £50 each. 
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Ol. per Share on Application, and the remainder by Calls of 10/. 
“JES t intervals of one Month between each Call. 
Forms of Aueiieotion for Shares, and Prospectuses, may be ob- 
tained at the Offices of the Company. 


27, Cornhill, London, E.C. G. J. Sxarp, Sec. 





CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 
HE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM AND 


DRAWING SCHOOLS will be Saree the Public FREE 
Morning and Evening, from MONDAY the 27th of DECEM- 

BE , to SATURDAY the st of JANUARY, both Days inclusive. 

Hours in the daytime from 10 to 4, and in the evening, 7 till 10. 





ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 
THE EXHIBITION OF FOREIGN AND 


wie ma i APHS is OPEN DAILY, at 5a, PALL 
MALL EA 9 till dusk; and on Tuesday and Thursday 
pdt on Tol till 10.—Admission free to subseribers to choose their 
subjects ; to the Public, One Shilling. Season Tickets, Half-a-Crown. 
Catalogue, Sixpence. Tilustrated ‘atalogues, to Subscribers, Five 
Shillings ; Non- Subscribers, Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 


Rozserr Hesxetu, Hon. Sec., 95, Wimpole Street, W. 





SCIENTIFIC PRESENTS. 
FORBESTARY COLLECTIONS which will 


study of MINERALOGY, 
conchoroey and GEOLOGY, at 2, 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 guineas 
= can be had of J, TENNANT, Geologist 7149, Strand, London, W.C. 
Mr. Tennant vst all the recent works relating to these sciences ; 3 

also Maps, Hammers, Blowpipes, &c. 








CALANDRIER DES TUILERIES. 


A PERFUMED ALMANACK FOR 1859, 
ISSUED BY ED. PINAUD AND MEYER, Wholesale and 
aEeers. Lari, Fost free for seven. stamps. Send to 18, 





W HEATSTONE? S ENGLISH HARMO- 


“NIUMS, in solid cases, manufactured by them expressly for 
churches, Para schools, &c., have the full — of keys, are of 


bape best on of tone, best workmanship and material, and "do not 
require Guineas. 
With ogy PR acc sccceccacccsccncecscteseccces 10 


case 
With 1 stop, posomge mahogany, or figured oak case 12 
With 3 stops,.o tones, large size, oak case 
a ; stops, di 
stops, ditto | 
With 10 stops, ditto .... A 
The tones of.the latter can be. produced ei ither softer or louder than 
other harmoniums that cost double the price of this. Prize Medallist, 
1851. An extensive assortment of French harmoniums, with all the 
latest improvements, from the six-guinea school-room harmonium to 
the sixty-guinea one for the drawing-room. 


Wueatstone & Co., 20, Conduit Street, Regent Street. 





STATE PAPERS AND OTHER OLD MSS. . 


LADY who has been engaged for some years 
in transcribing old MSS. at the British Museum, and lately at 
the State Paper Office, has a portion of her time unoccupied, which 
she eatre 2 happy t be fill up either asa oe ieee or as an 


dress, Arua, Jordan’s’ Library, S! 
errace, Pimlico, 8-7" ¥ 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
i te F. HOPE, - 16, Great Marlborough | Street, 


London, by his new 





Commission fur i fublishing Boo Books printed by him until the ~y- thor 
has been repaid me Gy ope outlay. as all Works entrusted 
his care are prin he very best sisle, and at prices far below the 
usual charges, AUTHORS ABOUT UBLISH will find i 
much to their advantage to a 





HEATSTONES CONCERTINAS, for 17. 16s., 
ey rag aetee six sided, with the double action, to Lewd 
in five ome ‘itto, to he yah as I keys, 21. 12s. 6d. Concertinas havi 
the full compass o: of no ys), from four to twelve guineas, ¢ the 
atter as used by are Rigen ma 
Manufactured tors and patentees,-WxHeEatstonE & Co. 
where may be had their new Patent Con meertina, at 1. 11s. 6d. an 
21. 2s.; also a tutor and ten books of airs for ditto, 2s. each. 


20, Conduit Street, Regent Street, London, W. 








OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE.— 
FP! LENE ELL SEASON OF MR. CHARLES KEAN AS 
MANAGER 
On MONDAY, DECEMBER 27th (Boxing Night), THE JEALOU rb 
vIFE. After’ which will be produced a new grand Chris’ 
Pantomime, entitled 
THE KING OF THE CASTLE; OR, HARLEQUIN PRINCE 
DIAMOND AND THE PRINCESS BRIGHTEYES. 
Harlequin, Mr. Cormack ; Clown, Mr. Huline; Pantaloon, 
Mr. Paulo; and Columbine, Miss (. Adams. 
TUESDAY and FRIDAY ...... MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
PREM EEE. cc cadcncrecanadeduceesdagetatadiecdd ee MACBETH. 
WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY .. THE CORSICAN BROTHERS, 
_And the PANTOMIME every evening. 





MR. ALBERT SMITH’S CHINA. 
RRANGEMENTS FOR CHRISTMAS.—The 
New Entertainment will be given on 


Monday afternoon, Dec. 27 Thursday afternoon, Dec. 30 
Monday evening, 


2» 27 Thursday evening, » 30 

Tuesday afternoon, ,, 28 Friday afternoon, » ob 
ny evening, » B Friday evening, ‘a 
Wednesday —* » 2 Saturday afternoon, Jan. 1 
‘Wednesday evening 29 Saturday evening ni 


The Afternoon Sieseventililine will take place at 3 o’clock, and 
the bong at8o’clock. Stalls, price 3s.,can be secured every 
beg a x ee tian Hall, between Na and 4. The Area is 

oy ANY Gallery. 


ppl 
tar , Estimates, and th pion forwarded free by return 
of post. 


‘Ww sat WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 


is a thought often occurring to literary ney public cha- 
racters, and persons of benevolent intentions. i ate 
answer tothe teauier. may be wa ee on soplletten t to RICHARD 
BARRETT, 13,,Mark Lane, Lond 
R. B. is enabled to execute onary rdescription of PrintINc on very 
advantageous terms, his. office being furnished with a large and 
choice assortment t of Tyres, Steam PRintinc Macurnes, Hypraviic 
and other Presses, and every modern tS ay in the Printing 
Art. A Srecrmen Boox of Tyres, and information for Authors, sent 
on application, by 


RicHarD Barrett, 13, Mark Lane, London. 








HRISTMAS SONGS.—‘ The Good Rhein 
Wine,” the Professional’s and bees nye most powerful and 
telling song ; woe. the Lady’s new echo song, “The Boatmen o’ the 
Forth ; or, Call OT ”» With Piano and Band Parts for an 
Ore’ hestra.” Beautifully Tilustrated by Ramace and L’Enrant. Price 
2s. 6d. eac! 


Cxarrzty, 50, New Bond Street, 


IANOFORTES, SECOND-HAND.— 
CRAMER, BEALE, rg Co. have a stock of various descrip- 
tions.—201, Regent Street. 
CRAME. ER, BEALE, & Co.’s New Patent HARMONIUMS, and 
every variety warranted.—201, Regent Street. 








POPULAR LITERATURE: PRIZE TALES. 


‘WO PREMIUMS, the one of Two Hundred 


and tg Pounds, and the other of One Hundred Pounds, are 
hereby offe: by Joun ee for the best, and second best Tale 
submitted for competition 
oe Tales must be illustrative of the triumph of morality, sobriety, 
industry over idleness, apathy, and self-indulgence. ‘They must 
fal = v4 01 requirements of a popular story; namely, by 
incident the hero or heroes through a succession of scenes and 
an ents calculated to awaken and sustain the interest of the reader. 
he writers of the tales will be at liberty to adopt any plan they 
bead think proper, as to “the eneral construction of pice, or the 
introduction of incidents. At e same time the end and aim of the 
baie ago must be paces borne in mind; which is to show how 





REAT GLOBE.—CHINA and the INDIAN 

WAR.—DIORAMA of the SCENES of the INDIAN MUTINY 
ne rey of the British Armies, with descriptive lectures at 12, 
hal: t 3,6, and half-past 8 o "clock. Tour on the imalaya Moun- 
pam atl, haif- -past 4, and half-past 9 o’clock. Diwalie of the cities 
of China, ‘the Peiho River, and Pekin, at 2 and 7 o’clock- oe 
on India, China, and the Atlantic Cable, and Japan, every hour.— 
Admission to the whole ha oe —GREAT GLOBE, Teivester 
Square. Open from 10 a.m. till 10 p. 





R. CHARLES DICKENS WILL GIVE 


TWO ae pati READINGS, AT ST. MARTIN’S 
HALL, LONG ACK: 


On the Evening ot Boxing-Day, Monday, Slee December, 1858; 
and on_ Twelfth Night, “Thursday, 6th January, 1859; MR. 
CHARLES DICKENS w int ead, ‘h night, his CHRISTMAS 
CAROL and THE TRIAL FROM PICKW ICK. 


The Doors will be opened for each Reading at Seven. The 
Reading will commence at Eight, and will last Two hours and 
Twenty minutes. 


Tur Curistmas Prices are:—Stalls (numbered and reserved), 
Four Shillings; Centre Area and Galleries, Two Shillings ; Back 
Seats, One Shilling. 


Tickets to be had at Messrs. Coarman & Hatt’s, Publishers, 193, 
Piccadilly ; andat St. Marrim’s Hatt, Long Acre. 





MR. JOHN BENNETT ON THE WATCH. 
WV R. JOHN BENNETT, F.R.A.S., Member of 


the National Academy of Paris, will lecture on the Watch, 
what to make and how to make it :— 


Dec. 16, Beddington. Jan. 25, asa 


Jan. 4, qh » 27, Bristol. 
pa halton. Feb. 1, Slough. 
pa 1M oe: 8, Ball’s Pond. 


” 
» 18, 


rking. we Lb, Wolverton. 
‘ie 4, Stowmarket. » 17, Agar Town. 
The Lecture will be Illustrated by a great variety of Models and 
Diagrams, and epecimens of Clocks and Wi atches. 
Syllabuses cz 2 be had at the Watch ¥ tory, 65, Ch id 








BOOKS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM AND LIBRARY. 
Now ready, gratis and post free. 

LIST OF PICTORIAL WORKS, 
COLOURED SCENERIES, ILLUMINATED BOOKS, AD AND 
ANNUALS ; also many Standard Works in elegant bindings, suit- 
able for Christmas Presen’ Presents, New Year’s Gifts, Prize Books, &c., &c., 
at. W. Dawson & Sons, 74, Cannon Street, Cit ty, 

London, E.C. 


Established 1909. 








mue may by their own exertion, and how 
they may rise from poverty and cbleurity to wealth and distinction 
through the influence of character and conduct. Care should be 
taken to display in a strong light the actual condition of the workir g 
classes, exhibiting their difficulties, their wants, and their as a 
tions ; the evils by which they are beset ; the temptations to wi 
they ‘are ex ; and the trials which they have to php ; 
together with any practical remedial suggestions, introduced in the 
form of dialogue or incident. 
eo. manuscripts must be delivered on or before the First of August, 


Each tones pe es hs must be pe Brae oe by asealed note, containing 
the real name an dress of the writer, a Ange: note’ and aya 
script must be marked by a correspo: ponding init 
letter will be opened until after the decision of thes aiuation an 
then those notes only which accompany the success! 

The Copyright of the successful tales to be the property of Ph e 
donor of the prize, and the candidates will bear in viea that a tale 
written for the object above mentioned, must possess all the requi- 
sites of a og and entertaining fiction in the construction of the 
plot, and of the ch and the denouement of 
the story. 

Each tale must make not less than twenty-six weekly portions of 
the same length as that of the leading tale now appearing in 
CassELi’s ILLUSTRATED Famity PAPER. 

The RIGHT HON. LORD BROUGHAM, and MATTHEW 
DAVENPORT HILL, ESQ., Q.C., Recorder of B ara &e., 
have a consented ‘to act with Mr. CASSELL as adjui 

All m: ee tee correspondence respecting them, ae be “ad- 
dressed~-JOH? CASSELL, Messrs. Cassett, Perrer, & Gavrin, La 
Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 








Sales by Auction. 


Valuable Books, the Library of a Clergyman, 4c. 
Me. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at 


his New Rooms, the Corner of Fleet Street and Chancery 
Lane, on TUESDAY, JANUARY 4th, and Three following Days, 


A COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 


incialing the ae of a Clergyman, comprising among others, 
Purchas’s Pilgrimes, 5 vols. ; Stow’s London, 2 vols. ; Stephani The- 
saurus Greece, 8 yols.; Hesychii Lexicon, 2 vols. ; Calasii Goncordan- 
tie, S. Bibliarum Hebreorum, 4 vols. ; Novum Testamentum Gracum 
Wi Ce 2 roms Fox’s Acts and ‘soggy mee 3 vols. ; ae 


Ecclesiastical History, 7 vols.; Le Blanc, ee in Psalmos, 6 
vols. ; Lewis’ ae phical Dictionary, iv Transactions of the 
Zoological Soci bers’ Eaicend 26 vols.; Waverley 


Z 3c 
Novels, 48 vols.; Byron’s Works, VW vols. Wellington Di 
2B vols. ; 3 Chalm: imers’s 


nahanees’ rs 
Macaulay's England, 7 vols. ; Yarrell’s Birds, 3 vols. 
Curtis's Entom 





» 3 ivra: 
Birds, 5 yvole.+ prcgs, 10 0 10 vols., and other ks ca 
Natural Histo: , by Gwilt, 2 vols. ; Me- 
chanic’s Magazine, 32 a $ “alit aoe wa the Arabian ‘ghia, in 
se, 4 vols. ; 360 vols. of Bohn’s Scientific, Tlustra’ 


ted, 
assical, and other Libraries. Theoigiel Wonk cal Works Oxford and other 
editions of the onan the —— of and Drama- 
tists; Modern Literature, &c 


; 


To be viewed, and Catalogues forwarded on receipt of 2 Stamps. 


: 
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A CATALOGUE OF NEW BOOKS, ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN, ADDED DURING THE PRESENT YEAR TO 
THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 


BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, AND HODGSON’S, 


307, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., 


WILL BE READY ON THE FIRST OF JANUARY, AND SENT ON APPLICATION, 


Single Subscription—ONE GUINEA per ANNUM. 





Family Subscriptions—FIVE and TEN GUINEAS, 


Country and Club Subscriptions-TWO GUINEAS and upwards. 





Just published, price 10s, 6d. 


VARIUM. A NOVEL 


“The Author gives evidence of the possession of abilities of no mean order. * * Epigrammatie phrases, brilliant — of thought, and powerfully written passages, are 
& bd * We must confess that we have rarely met with such a wondrous book, and as all these irregular events are described in very 


with occasional flashes of genuine wit, we apprehend that the seekers after unexpected sensations could scarcely find a better companion for a 


sprinkled abundantly over the narrative. 
good language, and inters 
leisure hour.””—Morning Star. 


‘* The events narrated are supposed to occur about 1790, and we have some curious pictures of Parisian society of that period. * * * . The Author, who, from the evidence 


of his work we imagine to be young, has all the rashness of youth, and does not tremble at an anachronism. But he has more than this, he has also 


and freshness, and 


has thrown together a number of scenes and incidents, many of which are well imagined and described with a sort of rugged power, infinitely preferable in our mind to that tame 
correctness which does duty for ‘style’ in the average mass of modern novels.’’—Morning Chronicle. 


L. BOOTH, 307, 


REGENT STREET, W. 





BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY. 
Price Half-a Crown. 
The Janvary Numper, commencing a New VoLume. 
ConTENTS: 
I. A GLANCE AT THE SITUATION. 

Il. THE COMBAT OF THE THIRTY. FROM AN OLD 
BRETON BALLAD. BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, 
ESQ. 

Ill. THE GHOST OF SAINT PETER’S. 

IV. D'URFE. BY MONKSHOOD. 

V. A LEGEND OF SAINTE BARBE. 

VI. THE POSTERN-DOOR. BY THE AUTHOR OF “MOAT 
GRANGE.” 

VII. THE WITS OF PARIS. 
VIII. FROM SYDNEY TO ENGLAND via PANAMA. 

IX, UP AMONG THE PANDIES; OR, THE PERSONAL 
ADVENTURES AND EXPERIENCES OF A FERINGHEE. 
BEING SKETCHES IN INDIA TAKEN ON THE SPOT. 

X. THE PLEASURES OF THE TABLE. 

XI. FAINT HEART NEVER WON FAIR LADY. BY DUDLEY 

COSTELLO. CHAPS. XLVII. AND XLVIII. 


London:.Ricnanp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 





OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
The Janvary Numper, commencing a New Vorvme. 
ConTENTS : 
. THE EMPIRE OF JAPAN. 
. ASSIZE SUNDAY. BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 
. THE “ AUREA CARMINA.” 
7. THOMAS PELHAM, DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. BY SIR 
NATHANIEL. 
. TALES OF AN OLD SPORTSMAN. 
uebusiers.—IT. An 
—IIL The Rival wn, aA of uy 
Hermit of Ripaille. 
yI. MY FRIEND PICKLES ; AND. SOME SOCIAL GRIEV- 
ANCES OF WHICH HE DESIRES TO COMPLAIN. 
BY ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 
IV. Law and Practice of ons 
Savages of England.—VI. P: 
. A FROST SONG. BY W. CHARLES KENT. 
. GETTING MARRIED. BY EDWARD P. ROWSELL. 
. MARCELLUS AND CHATEAUBRIAND. 
. THE DREAMER OF GLOUCESTER. 
<I. THE SPECTRE’S VISIT. BY MRS. BUSHBY. 
. THE PAINTER’S DAUGHTER. 
Cuarman & Haxt, 193, Piccadilly. 
*.* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


uebusier’s Vengeance. 
—— The 


Courts.—V. The 
ial Affairs. 





1859. LETTS'S DIARIES, ALMANACS, &c., 

dapted to all one Professions, or ‘Trades, in 
above 100 VARIETIES Sot Size an Form, at from Sixpence to 
Fourteen re ep each, as well as Descriptive Catalogues, GRATIS, 
way be obtained a’ + ANY BOOKSELLER’S in the Kingdom. 


Lerrs & Co.,8, Royal Exchange. 





Second Edition, just published, price 1s. 6d. 
HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. 
: By E. EPPS. 


Firex, Steruenson, & Spence, 23, Paternoster Row, London. 





WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
NEW SERIES. 
No. XXIX. JANUARY, 1859. Price 6s, 
CoNnTENTS : 
I. REFORM OF PARLIAMENT. 
Il. THE RELIGIOUS POLICY OF AUSTRIA. 
IIl. THE SANITARY CONDITION OF THE ARMY. 
IV. CHLOROFORM AND OTHER ANZESTHETICS. 
V. SPIRITUAL DESTITUTION IN ENGLAND. 
VI. CARLYLE’S HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND. 
VII. RECENT CASES OF WITCHCRAFT. 
Contemporary Lirerature:—l. Theology and Philosoph: bie Po- 


lities, Sociology, yozeges: ant and Teaven=S. Science. 
and Biography.—5. Belles Lettres, 


London: Joun Cuapman, 8, aie William Street, Strand. 


[HE 





On the Ist and 15th of each month, in Parts, at 2s. 6d. 
(THE CHURCH OF EN GLAND _PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC PORTRAIT GALLE 
Now Ready. 
Part I—THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


“A very admirable likeness of the Lord Primate.” 
—Church of England Magazine. 


Part Il.—THE REV. DANIEL MOORE, the Golden 
Lecturer. 


Part III.—THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 
Part IV.—THE REV. DR. HOOK, Vicar of Leeds. 
Jan. Ist, Part V. 
THE VERY REV. THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 
A single Part, free by post, on receipt of thirty postage stamps. 
Mason & Co.,7, Amen Corner, and all Booksellers. 





Now ready. 


THE BRITISH ALMANAC FOR 1859. 


Price Is. 


THE COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC, 
Sewed in wrapper, price 2s. 6d. 


THE BRITISH ALMANAC AND COMPANION, 
Together, in cloth boards, lettered, price 4s. 
Contents of Companion. 
History of Comets. By John Russell Hind, F.R.A.8. 
The Museum of Practical Geology: its Educational Objects. 
The Thames and the London D; age. 
Practical Results of Sanitary Legislation in England. 
National Collections of Pictares. 
Mutiny in India. Dispute with’ China 
Architecture and Public Improy ements. With Woodcv 
Besides numerous other Articles of universal nate ag ‘including 
“ The Legislation, Statistics, and Chronicle of 1858.” 


London: Kxrent & Co., 90, Fleet Street. 





Just published, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, free by post. 


NEW DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS 
FROM THE GREEK, LATIN, AND MODERN LAN- 


U E 
with pn hg ; ith an 
extensive Index, refe: ‘ev e A 
of “The Newspaper an eg ev pbs tee Companies} &e, 


ene Joun F, Suaw, 27, Southampton Row, and 48, Paternoster 
Ww. 








Price One Shilling, post free, for the present season. 


(PHE VICTORIA DANSE DU MONDE AND 
Bn gy QUADRILLE PRECEPTOR gontetes alt 
the New Dances. Dancing Masters supplied on liberal terms. 


Dean & Son, Printers and Publishers, 11, Ludgate Hill, = 





Now exhibited to the Public Gaze, 


SQ HABSERARE CHISELLED ON STONE. 
V. BARRETT, 2s; plain, 38..6d. coloured. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK, Edited by ALBERT SMITH. 
Author of the “Seattergood Family,” “ Christopher Tadpole,” &c. 
ALBERT Si SMITH'S SKETCHES OF LONDON 
avo. feap. price Se. 69, cloth gilts ane ta Raliway Baition, 
—*-- ane ae y ition 
Dean & Son, Printers and Publishers, 11, Ludgate Hill, London. 





Price 2s., or 2s. 6d. gilt edges, with 8 Dlustrations. 


ARION LEE, AND OTHER TALES. By 
Miss A. M. SARGEANT and Miss J. J PEPE LARD. Hani 
somely bound, gilt back and sides, asa Prize Gift Book 





18mo. price 3s., Frontispiece and Title in Colours. 


GUNDAY ENJOYMENT MADE SUNDAY 
EMPLOYMENT, for the Xone. and Good. 

COUSENS. A com companio m Book to HAPPY Soy" SUNDAYS tor for the 

Young and Good. Price 3s. post free. Dedicated by permission ti: 

the Rev. Rozert Bickerstetu. 





Also, same size, and price 3s, 


PLEASANT SUNDAYS. | Dedicated by permis- 
sion tothe Rev. Canon Dazz, will leasure to those 


nts who delight in seeing a Jeanine 
Tessons of piety and wisdom, i eo ° 
Also, by the same author, = 3s, pony a or 38. 6d. gilt edges, re: 


SUNDAYS WITH MAMMA; OR, THE COM- 
MANDMENTS EXPLAINED; with short interesting His 
tories from the Bible. 


“These four Sunday Books are well calculated to promote hap- 
piness among seer A affording them at ean 
of a character both instructive in matter, and amusing in 


Dean & Son, Printers and Publishers, 11, Zudgate Hill, de 








Just published, crown-8vo. cloth limp, ts. 


HE YOUNG DEBATER: a Handbook fo 

Mutual ey and nant location; B SAMUEL 

NEIL, Author of “ Art of 
Reasoning,” &e. 


London: Hovrsron & Waienr, 65, Patemoster Row. 








Just published, crown 8yo. wie apogpik ia, @loth, gilt 


REA a De < 
G “tin ne Mea Sr - 
sent Century. By FREDERICK 

London: Hovtston.& mt nen 65, bana Raw. 
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LIST OF SURPLUS BOOKS 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
AND OFFERED AT See eer PRICES, 


fered at low Prices for Casu only. 
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Complete Secteen Sete, intding many the 
yineipal Wi Tare] the Past and Present Season, will be 
early in January. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford: Street, London, and Cross Street, 
os Manehester. 





In a few days, super royal Pre sie Twenty-four Illustrations, 
OADSIDE SKETCHES IN THE SOUTH 


OF FRANCE AND SPANISH PYRENEES. By THREE 
‘WAYFARERS. Il by To rt 


London: Brit & Datpy, 186, Fleet Street. 








This day, in post 8vo. price 6s. antique. 
DPEBORAH'S DIARY. A Sequel to ‘ Mary 
Powell,” by the same Author. 

Also, recently published. 

THE YEAR NINE. 

GOOD OLD TIMES. 

MORE’S HOUSEHOLD. 
CHERRY AND VIOLET. 
OLD CHELSEA BUNHOUSE. 


Arruvur Hatt, Vinror, & Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





This day, in post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth gilt. 
PRATHER AND DAUGHTER: A _ POR- 
TRAITURE FROM THE LIFE. By FREDRIKA BREMER. 
Anruvr Hatt, Virtvz, & Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, im1 vol. crown 8yo. price 10s. 6d, 


OPULAR TALES FROM THE WNORSE. 
With an Introductory Essay on the origin and diffusion of 
Popular Tales. By GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.C.L. 


ConTENTSs. 


1. True and Untrue. 23. The Three Princesses of 
2. Why the Sea is Salt. Whiteland. 

3. The Old Dame and her Hen. | 24. The Lassie and her God- 
4. Boots who Ate a Match with mother 
the Troll. . The Three Aunts. 

7 Fire the cedee . Rich Peter the Pedilar. 
= . Gertrude’s Bird. 

. Boots and the — 

. Goosey Grizzel 

. The Lad a_who went to the 
North Wind. 

. The ener os 


the 
‘94 that's a Story.” 
The Gian 0 had no Heart 
ws his Body. 
. The Fox as Herdsman. 


vrefell. . The Best Wish. 
The Princess on the Glass he The Three Billy- -Goats Gruff. 
. Well Done and Il Paid. 
. East 
the Moo 
The Husband who was to 
Mind the House. 
- Dapplegrim 
. Farmer Wi eathersky. 
= tlh, Step-Sisters. 


P 
The Reve Foals. 
Ta 42. The Widow’s Son. 
. Not a Pin to choose between | 43.. Bushy Bride. 
them 44. Boots and his Brothers. 
One’s own ere are al- | 45. The Twelve Wild Dueks. 
ways Prett 


. How One went out to Woo. Shes Sun and West o’ 


. The Cock and Hen 
¥ ae Panes Smith. 


; Tamin ng the § Shrew. 

¥ Cudbrand on the Hill Side. 

. The Blue Belt. . 
Why the ye is Stumpy- | 41. 








Edinburgh: mead ston & Doveras; London: Hamitton, Apams,&Co, 
SIR EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A. 
A COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS copied 
from his celebrated Pictures. Produced in the First Style of 
Art. The sole property of Messrs. W. Teco & Co. 
LAYING DOWN THE LAW, 21 by 21 
DIGNITY AND IMPU DENCE, 22 by 17 
THE STAG AT BAY, I8by 14 . 
LION DOG OF MALTA, 16 by 143 Sse 
THE HIGHLAND SHEPHERD'S HOME 17 a% 
THE LADY AND THE SPANIELS, 16 by. 144 
SCOTCH TERRIER, 16 by - 
ISLAY, 23 by 135 


London: Wittiam Trae & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 





WALKER’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. 
8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d., with Key, 5s 
ALKER'S CRITICAL PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY, AND bear) OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. A New Edition, corrected an d enlarged Re cSEY ards 
of Three Thousand Words by the Rev. JOHN DAVIS, A 


London: Wit11aM Tsee & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.c. 





ANTHON’S SELECT ORATIONS OF CICERO. 
12mo. roan, 6s, 


Ne ORATIONS OF CICERO; with an 


Boag Commentary, and Historical, Geographical, and pees 
revised by the Rey. 
e . “WHEBLER. AM., T.CD. 

London: Witt1am Teco & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 








18mo. cloth gilt, 1s. 6d.; free by post. 


HE YOUNG MARQUIS; OR, A STORY 


FROM A REIGN. By AMELIA B. EDWARDS; Illustrated 
by Braxer Foster and Evans. 


London: Wriui1am Teco & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 





18mo. cloth gilt, ls. 6d. ; free by post. 


Peintaptivon. ay sal OR, THE FOLLY OF 


tet SEHOOD. By MARGARET DOUGLASS PINCHARD. 
by W. Harvey. 


ae WitiramM Teec & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 





Crown 4to. fancy boards, ls. 6d. 


Ww Ht THE STARS SAID. A Simple Story. 


By AUNT LOUISA. Mlustrated with Eight Coloured 
Plates. 


London: Wittiam Teco & Co., $5, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 





LIST 


OF THE 


PRINCIPAL WORKS 


RECENTLY ADDED TO 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 

1000 Copies. 
CaRLYLx’s Friepricu tHe Sxconp. 

1400 Copies. 
Masson’s Lirz anv Trmzs oF Mittow. 
Extts’s Vistts To Mapagascar. 
Sanrorp’s HistoricaL Stvptzs. 
PicturESs AND PaneEts, by Dr. Doran. 
Rawtinson’s Heropotus.——G.apstonr’s Homer. 
BuakEsLey’s RestpeNce iv ALGERIA. 
Watrorn’s Latest Jovrnats. 
Lirs or Henry The Turep or France. 
M6tiHAvsEN’s TRavEts In CenTraL Amentca. 
Manse’s Limits or Reticious Tuoveut. 
Forstrr’s Brograrutcan Essays. 
KavanaGu’s Two Siciiizs.——Unsvta. 
Mourenxan’s Lire or Jamzs Warr. 
Rossgrtson’s LEctURES aND ADDRESSES. 
Puantastes, by George Macdonald. 
Sytvaw Hott’s Davucuter.—Hanworrn. 
Mttier’s Lirerature or Grexce. 
Rexs’s Lucknow.—GreEatHEn’s DELut. 
Wuite’s MoytH tv YorksHirE.——Quits! 
Durrsrin’s Letters rrom Hiew Latitvprs. 
Lzwes’s Sxa Sipe Sruprzs. 
Essays, by Brimley, Bagehot, Masson, &c. 
Trust snp TRIAL. THE Two Mortozs. 
Lire in 4 Moravian Serriement. 
Tux Scovrine or tHE Wuire Horse. 

1000 Copies. 
Tue Curate oF CuMBERWORTH.—OnWAREDS, 
Krine’s Irattan VALLEYS oF THE ALPs, 
Tue InpIan CHURCH DURING THE REBELLION. 
Dasent’s TaLEs From THE Norse. 
Ae@nzs Horztown, by Mrs. Oliphant. 
Memorrs oF WituraAm BeckrorD. 
Baron Auprrson’s LirE anp CHARGES. 
BaRTHoOLoMew Farr.——Awn Op Denr. 
Fatner ann Daventer, by F. Bremer. 
Livinestonr’s TRAVELS in Arrica, 

3000 Copies. 
Memorres or M. A. SHIMMELPENNINGE. 
Srzpnaw Laneton——Txe Larry or Noriaw. 
Coxterta’s History or Napixs. 
Lire or THomas Uwins, R.A. 
AFTERNOON OF UNMARRIED LIFE. 
WaLmstry’s Arerrta.——Cxctt’s Porms. 
GutHere’s INHERITANCE OF THE Sartnts. 
Memorrs or H. S. Porenampton. 
Witks’s Turzz ArcubisnHors. 
Buexuxr’s Civinization my Eyeranp. 
Guizor’s Memorrs or nis Own Trg. 
Nogx’s Inpra.—Steeman’s Travers tnx Ovor. 
Anpromepa, by Charles Kingsley. 
Brratmont’s Lire of WELLINGTON. 
Dezsoran’s Diary.——Forzster’s Corsica. 








*,* Fresh Copies of each of the above and every other 
recent work of acknowledged merit and general interest 
in History, Brograrny, Rxevicion, Pariosorny, and the 
Hienser Crass or Fiction, continue to be added as 
freely as Subscribers may require them. 


The present rate of increase exceeds 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUM"S 
Per Annum. 
SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
First Class Country Subscription, Two Guineas 


and upwards, according tothe Number of 
Volumes required. 





CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford Street, London, and Cross 
Manchester. 
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With a Portrait, Sixth Thousand, feap. Syo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
HIDDEN LIFE: Memorials of John Whitmore 


Winslow, Undergraduate of Trinity College, Dublin. By his 
Father, OCTAVIUS WINSLOW, D.D. 
Ninth Thousand, crown 8y0. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


LIFE IN JESUS: a Memoir of Mrs. Mary 
Winslow ; arranged from her eeepestanee and Diary. By her 
Son, OCTAVIUS WINSLOW, D. 


Complete in five vols. 20s. cloth. 
EXPOSITION OF THE PENTATEUCH. By 


the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., F.R.S.E 
“ One of the best of all Dr. Cumming’s works.” 
s§ Contains correct and lucid expositions of the leading truths of 
the Gospel.”—Record. 


A New and Superior Edition, feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 
INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH LITERA- 


TURE, FROM eae TO TENNYSON. By HENRY 
BR ,. Author “ Lectures on English History,” and 
“ Lectures onthe British ‘oets.”” 


Third Edition, fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
GLIMPSES OF JESUS; OR, CHRIST 


EXALTED IN THE AFFECTIONS OF HIS PEOPLE. By 
W. P. BALFERN. 


“ Mr. Balfe: zn Bascent forth: ones Gpenrety a vesy geod book. We 

haye perused it, and find it so touching, that we have placed it 
where we shall Be at ante to lay our hands upon it again readily, for 
we have not done with it.”—Christian Annotator. 


With a Frontispiece and Illustrations, feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


THE ARK OF THE COVENANT: Illustrative 
Presence with His People. By = HENDERSON, 
po as of “ Kenneth Forbes” and “ Preces Pauline.” 

“ The idea of this book is exceedingly good, and is well wrought 
out.” —Evangelical Magazine. 

“« The author has produced a book exceedingly simple and readable 
—the authere object has been'to make a profitable book, and he has 
suceeeded well.” Freeman. 

“Ttis all we can desire, and the styleis very agreeable.” —Christian 
Weekly News, 





London: Jonny F. Sxaw, Southampton Row, and 
Paternoster Row. 





BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


ae. 
A GIFT-BOOK FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 
THE GIRL’S OWN TEXT-BOOK. Containing 


a Text from the Old and New Testaments for every Day in the 
Year. Selected by A Lapy. Royal 64mo. ls. cloth; 1s, 6d. roan 
tuck, gilt edges. 

By the same Compiler. 


THE BOY’S OWN TEXT-BOOK. Royal 64mo. 
1s. cloth; 1s, 6d. roan tuck, gilt edges. 
Every boy and girl ought to be possessed of the above. 
18mo. 1s. cloth. 


FIRST FRUITS; OR, ADDRESSES TO YOUNG 
PERSONS, By the Rev. J.S8. MUIR, with a Recommendation 
by Dr. CUMMING. 


GOLDEN COUNSELS : THE YOUNG CHRIS- 
TIAN’S REMEMBRANCER. Selections from the Rev. H. 
MELVILLE’S “Golden Lectures,’ &c. Edited by the Author 

of “ Pietas Privata.” In small Svo. elegantly bound in cloth, 5s. 
“A most delightful book for young persons of education and 
intelligence 
¥ An exquisite book, full of the most friendly counsels and the 
most affectionate appeals.” 
“With the Divine blessing, it cannot fail to prove better than a 
golden gift.”—Sunday Teacher’s Treasury. 


PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT FOR THE SUNDAY. 


SCRIPTURE QUESTIONING CARDS. By 

Mrs. CARUS WILSON. A New and Improved Series. Price 3s. 

“ The difficulty of making Sunday at once profitable and pleasant 

to young people, has often been matter of complaint on the part of 

Christian parents. The ‘ Scripture Questioning Cards’ furnish at 
jeast one means of obviating it.” 


THE PATRIOT WARRIOR: An Historical 
Sketch of the Life of the Duke of Wellington. For mgang 
Persons. By the Author of “Aids to Development,” &c. ep. 
Svo. w with a Frontispiece, 1s. cloth; or, in extra Sotne gilt 
edges, 6s. 


BIBLE: EXERCISES: A Sabbath Becrention for 


Young People. Second Edition. 16mo. 2s. 


REALITY ; OR, LIFE’S INNER pa By 
the Author of “Ellen Beymer: ” With Engraved Frontispiece, 
small 8vo elegant cloth, 4s. 

“We are bound tosay that the wulcliied has produced a work of 
great usefulmess, as well as interest.”—Church of England Sunday- 
school Quarterly. 
“ Its tendency é is of the right kind.”—British Quarterly Review. 


THE YOUTH’S BIBLICAL CALENDAR AND 
SABBATH COMPANION. Designed to Encourage Elder 
Youths in forming the habit of daily perusing the Scriptures. By 
WILLIAM OLDIN. Royal l6mo. price 1s. 6d. gilt edges. 


By thesame Author. 


BIBLE CALENDAR FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Designed to encourage the habit of daily perusing the Scriptures. 
Price 1d., or 7s. per 100 ; with a neat wrapper, price 2d. 





Leadon: yorns F. Saaw, Southampton Row, and 
48, Paternoster Row. 


CHRISTMAS AND: 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


TRUBNER AND CO, 


60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
—e— 


1. 
AGASSIZ.—An Essay on Classification. By 


LOUIS AGASSIZ. In1 vol. 8vo. (In January. 


ALLIBONE.—A Critical Dictionary of English 
Literature, and British and American Authors Living and 
Deceased, from the Earliest Accounts to the Middle of the 
Nineteenth Century. Con’ g Thirty-One Thousand Bio- 
gra} ag and aaa pan With an Index of Subject 
Ma‘ By_8 IN ALLIBONE. Vol. I. Comprising 
Letters A. tod. ‘aan roe. pp. 1005. 21s. {lst of January. 


3. 
BAIRD.—The Zoology of the Pacific Railroad 


Report, seysr-psecn with the Text and Illustrations of the Mexican 
Boundary Re Vol. I., Mammals. By SPENCER F. 
BAIRD. 1 vol. “=f with 87 coloured plates. (In April. 


BARTLETT. persia of Americanisms, A 
Glossary of wants and Phrases colloquially used in the United 
States. By JOHN RUSSELL BARTLE Second Edition. 
Considerably enlarged and improved. 1 vol. 8vo. (In February. 


BINN by spleen to the Terrestrial: Mol- 
lusks and Shells of the United States. The Plates will comprise 
over 150 Figures. By W. G . BINNEY. 8yo. a Sort 

n March. 


6. 


BREWER.—North American Oology ; bein 
Account of the Geographical Distribution of the Birds of } Tomy 
America during their Breeding Season, with Figures and 
Descriptions of their Eggs. By T. M. BREWER. 1 vol 4to. 
with Coloured Plates. (In March 


CASSIN. =, lammology te Ornithology..of the 
United States ray BOHN ae Captain Wilkes, 

U:. wet oo 1839—) OHN CASSIN. Text, 1 vol. 4to. 
466. "Atlas ~ folio, half-bound, containing 53 

BBiour Ms ‘Plates, 11 of Mammals, and 42 of Birds. 15/. 15s. 


8. 


EDWARDS.—Memoirs of Libraries, including a 
Practical Handbook of Library Ste By EDWARD 
EDWARDS. 2 vols. royal 8vo. pp. 1760. umerous Illustra- 


tions. (In January. 


FREMONT.—Narrative of Explorations and Ad- 
ventures in Kansas, Nebraska, Oregon, and California. By Col. 
JOHN CHARLES FREMONT. Author's Edition, profusely 
illustrated, in uniform style with Dr. Kane’s Arctic Explora- 
tions. 8vo. (In May. 
10. 


GIRARD. _Aiehnetthgs of the United States 
Exploring E apenas angen Captain Wilkes, during 1829—1846, 
By CHARLES GIRARD. Text,1 vol. 4to. pp. XVIII. and 496. 
Atlas in folio, half-bound, 32 Coloured Plates, 151. 15s. 


ll. 


IBIS, THE. A Magazine of General Ornithology. 
Baited by PHILIP LUTLEY SCLATER, M.A., Fellow “of 
yarektan Christi College, Oxford, F.L.S., F.Z.S8., &. In quarterly 
vo. parts, forming a yearly octavo volume of about 400 pages, 
with 8 Coloured Illustrations, Annual Subscription, 21s. 
(First Part in January. 


12. 
LESLEY.—tThe Iron Manufacturer's Guide to the 


Furnaces, Forges, and Rolling Mills of the United States, with 
Maps ; to which is appended a History of the Manufacture - 
Iron, Summary of the Statisties of the American Produe 

Tron, and t Geo eed Discussion of the Iron Ores of the Caited 
States. By LESLEY, 8 of the American Iron 
Association, and published by order of the Board of Managers. 
In 1 vol. royal 8y0: (In January. 


13. 


OSBORN.—Palestine, Past and Present. By the 
Rey. HENRY 8 OSBORN, A.M. In 1 vol. royal Svo. of over 
500 pages. With mumerous Woodcuts, Panoramas, Chromo- 
Lithographs, Tinted Lithographs, Maps, &c. (Zn January. 


M4. 
SOCIETY'S NEW  DIc- 


PHILOLOGICAL 
TIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
5s. each. The Prospectus, &c., will be 
receipt of 6 stamps. 


TRUBNER’S BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE 
TO AMERICAN LITERATURE. A Classed List of B moped. 
lishedin the United States of America, from 1817 to i8sy. With 
Compe aade Introductions, Notes, and Alphabetical Index. 
Compiled andedited by NICHOLAS TRUBNER. In 1 yol. 8vo. 

>. 800, half bound, 18s. (Ist of January. 
1b. 


URICOECHEA.—Mapoteca Colombiana. Cata- 
Jogo de ate los Mapas, Planos, Vistas, &c., relativos 4 la 
sperige- E anola, Bras, e Islas, adjacentes. Por el Dr. 
tka IEL. URIOOECHEA, de Bogota, Ni ada. In 

1 vol. 8vo. (In Spring. 


In 4to. parts at 
furnished post free on 





TruBNER & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, 
London. MY 





SOCIETY FOR ‘PROMOTING 
CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW 
YEAR’S PRESENTS. 





*,* Most of these Works can be had in ornamental binding, 
with gilt edges, at an extra charge of 6d. each. ~~ 

PRICE, 

— ing ah _ THE a OFA nal i i 


anys'ta "TRIALS oR, A CHARACTER MISUNDERSTOOD. 
‘cap.8V0. ........ eeccvevanecdsceetes se pecadssutwced 


BIRDS’ NESTS, with 22 Coloured Plates of Eggs. 16mo. oe £8 
BIRDS OF THE SEA SHORE. Printed in colours: -t6mo:7-"3-"6 
— oe pee IN — —— OF. pian Z 


Oe eveeeee 


seed eenewees 


BROKEN ARM, THE. 18mo. .. 
BUT ONCE. ATale. 18mo......... 
CHARLIE BURTON. Fine edition. 18mo 


CHAPTERS ON COMMON agree BY THE pera ee 
By Anne Prarr. Feap. 8vo. ......+6 


CHEMISTRY OF CREATION. By R. Eze, Esq. "'Feap. Se: a0 
DERBY (EARL OF) ON THE PARABLES. I8mo. .....,..«5 158 
ERRAND BOY,THE,. By Cuartorre Apams. 18mo. ........ 1 6 
FIRESIDE TALES. First and Second Series. I8mo.....each 1 8 
FLOWERS OF THE FIELD. By Rev. C. A. Jouns. Feap-8vo-- 0-8 


FLOWERING eo OF GREAT BRITAIN. By Any 
Prarr. With Coloured Plates. 5 Vols. 8vo. . each 15.4 


FLOWERING PLANTS. FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Forming Vol. 6. 8vo. With Coloured P| 


FOREST TREES. 2 Vols. By Rev. C. A. poy 
GOSSE’S (P. H. Esq.) NATURAL HISTORY— 
GOSSE’S (P. H. Esq.) BIRDS. Feap. 8vo. ....... 
GOSSE’S (P. H. Esq.) REPTILES. Fcap. Svo. 
GOSSE’S (P. H. Esq.) MAMMALIA. Feap. 8vo. . 
GOSSE’S (P. H. Esq.) FISHES. Feap. 8vo. 
GOSSE’S (P. H. Esq.) MOLLUSCA. Feap. 8vo. 
GOSSE’S TEXT BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. 12mo. 
GOSSE’S OCEAN, THE. Post 8vo. ....... 


GOSSE’S EVENINGS AT THE MICROSCOPE. Post ‘evo. 
With numerous Engravings. [Nearly ready.} 

HANNAH LAVENDER; OR, LADYHALL. Feap. 8vo..... 1 

HISTORY OF GREECE. By the Rev. Dr.Browne. Post8vo. 5 

HISTORY OF ROME. By the Rev. Dr. Browne. Post 8vo... 5 

ee OF USEFUL ARTS AND MANUPAC- 


With 600 vings, and Descriptive Letter- 
press. By CHArtizs Posey oy Medium ‘2 4to. 


JOHNSONS, THE. ATale, 18mo....5...... 
pe SE FROM THE SepoeNn saacopneem “2Vols. ™™ 


4 


Lie WELL ALONE. A Tale. z 
MARY MORTON AND HER SISTER. 18mo. . 
MARGAREBARNOLD. A Tale. Feap. 8vo. 
MARY GROVE, HISTORY OF. -18mo. . 
MILITARY LIFE, TALES OF. i8mo. ... 


MONTHLY FLOWER GARDE Printed in Colours, with 
Descriptive Letter-press.. 18mo. ......... ecsles pan genenares 


MOUNTAINS OF pea nen pals: 8vo. 
NATURAL PHENOMENA: THE RAINBOW, , &c. Feap. §vo. 
NO LIE THRIVES. A Tale. 18m. 


OLD ARM CHAIR, THE. A retrospectiv 
Travels by Land and Sea. caps 8x0. yck oo ince he segeebed ioe 


apts os ote fe Son GSTERS. By AnnEPrarr, 73 Coloured 
§ 


PITCATRN: “Ta Is LAND, THE PEOPLE, , i THE 
ASTOR. tee sae Rey. T. B. ee inth 
a Feap. 8vo. 


POISONOUS, NOXIOUS, AND SUSPECTED PLANTS, 
By Anse Prarr. 44 Coloured Plates. WOMO... se kee echoes 


RAMBLES AMONG THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. Feap, 8vo. 3 


ee le THE whieh SEASONS. * the Bet. C. A. 
OHN: MNO. .ossecccees 


SCENES ‘IN THE CAMP “AND FIELD; being ‘Sketches 
of the War in the Crimea. 18mo 2 


SCRIPTURE NATURAL scene, Feap. Svo. aveie the de 4 
SHADES OF CHARACTER, 3 Vols. 18mo, .....0.).6.046 3 
SHORT STORIES FOUNDED ON EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


16mo — 
ana meats vianheanetata: save t 
FRANCE 


SISTERS, THE. By Mrs. Cuartzs Tomson. ap 8vo.. 
STORIES OF THB NORSEMEN. I6mo.... 

STORIES FOR THE NURSERY. 16mo. 

STORIES ON THE BEATITUDES. 16mo. . 

SKETCHES OF RURAL AFFAIRS. New Baition. Feap.8vo) 3} 


su} cae IN THE eect yge ad eer Ba Map. 
MLO. wereeee deecees - . 


THREE CRIPPLES. 18mo. teereeee 
TWO FIRESIDES. Fcap. 8yo. oa epeccccccece 
TWINS, THE; OR, HOME SCENES. Feap. 8ya.,. sepee pee 


WALTON’S LIVES OF HERBERT yOoK, ANDER- 
SON, DONNE, AND WOTTON. With a voor 8yo. 


W! = THROUGH THE CONSERVATORIES AT 
‘cap. 8yo, 


WILD ela aa ed Ans Pears: 2 vols. 192 Coloured 
Plates. 16m 16 


WINTER IN THE “ARCTIC REGIONS. ‘With tap.’ I6ind. ' 2 


YEAR OF COUNTRY LIFE; OR, CHRO —_., 
YOUNG NATURALIST, "Feap. 8V0..5 one 





DEPOSITORIES : 
77, Great Queén —— a Init Fiehls >| 
4, Royal OF 4s uomoM 
and 16, Heover Stiebe, tt ena? ‘Square. 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


—— 


In 6 vols. price 30s. cloth. 
TORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. A 
New Edition, with Prefatory Notes to many of the Poems. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





In 1 vol. price 20s. cloth. 
ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. A 
New Edition. 


be? a above are the only complete Editions of Mz. WorDswonrtH’s 
Wor a 
{Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





In 6 pocket vols. price 21s. cloth. 
ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. A 
New Edition. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 6s. cloth. 


HE EARLIER POEMS OF WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH. With Preface and Notes by Witt 
JoHNSTON. 
F Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 9s. cloth. 


Ts YSON’S POEMS. Eleventh Edition. 


Epwanrp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 5s. cloth, 


IPENNYSON’S PRINCESS. Seventh Edition. 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 5s. cloth. 
ENNYSON’S MAUD, AND OTHER POEMS. 
Second Edition. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 6s. cloth. 


[* MEMORIAM. Seventh Edition. 


Enwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





In 2 vols. price 12s. cloth. 
OLERIDGE’S POETICAL AND DRAMATIC 
WORKS. Edited by DERWENT and SARA COLERIDGE. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 16s. cloth. 


(SAMPBELE'S POETICAL WORKS. _ Illus- 


trated by 20 Vignettes, from Designs by Turner. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price:9s. cloth. 


AMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. _ Iilus- 


trated by 37 Woodcuts, from Designs by Harvey. 
Epwarp Moxon & Oo., Dover Street. 





Price 16s. cloth. 
OGERS’S POEMS. Illustrated by 72 Vig- 
nettes, from Designs by Turner and Stothard. 
Epwanp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 16s. cloth. 


OGERS’S ITALY. Illustrated by 56 Vig- 


nettes, from Designs by Turner and Stothard. 
Epwanrp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 9s. cloth. 
OGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. 
by numerous woodcuts. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street." 


Tilustrated 





Price 7s. cloth. 


How's POEMS. Tenth Edition. 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 5s. cloth. 
OOD’S POEMS OF WIT AND HUMOUR. 
Eighth Edition. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





In 3 vols. price 15s. cloth. 


QHELLENs POETICAL WORKS. Edited by 
SHELLEY: 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 5s. cloth. 
KEATS'S: | POETICAL. WORKS. With a 
Memoir by RICHARD; MONCKTON MILNES, 
4! Rpman Moxon &.Coi;Dover Street. 





NEW ‘AND RECENT WORKS, 





Just published, im one yol. post Syo. price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


The Confessions of a Catholic Priest. 

“Tt certain! ar some remarkable illustrations of life and 
character.” —Leader 

“He attached himself to the Hungarian army, and charged, cross 
in hand, at the head Beeps It is needless to recapitulate the 
well-known events of the campaign, which our author describes 
pee all the spirit and vivacity of an eye-witness.”—Saturday 

eview, 


“ The story is interesting from many causes, and will weil repay 
perusal Critic. - : 

“ Throughout the writer shows the most intimate acquaintance 
with the niceties of Hungarian life and politics. The pen which 


bie these scenes is an able and often an eloquent one.” —Literary 
azette. 


Ex Oriente. Sonnets on the Indian Rebel- 


LION. Feap 8yo. price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


Uriel and other Poems. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 
price 2s. 6d. 
“The grand poem, ‘ Uriel,’....the most powerful poet of our 
country and our times.”—W. 3. Landor. 


“ Power, emotion, and Dag ar ...His characters talk 
subtly and impressiv ely. mm LOM 


“ Power working darkly... .* chain of that song.”—Atheneumn. 


“ Sterling and active power: Before us stretches the broad, rich 
land of poetry....a. man Ww write thus would have done well 
in léaving his iearning. ”—Critic. 


Scraps from the Kit of a Dead Rebel. 


Edited by C.D. L. Feap. 8vo. price ls. 








The Catechism of Positive Religion. Trans- 
lated from the French of AUGUSTE COMTE. By RICHARD 
CONGREVE, M.A., Author of “The Roman Empire of the 
West,” &e. 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. 6d. cloth. 


MR. MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 
Library Edition, in 3 vols. 8yo. 21. 2s. 
The Rise of the Dutch Republic. A 
HISTORY. By JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 
“ Mr. Motley’s volumes will well repay perusal.” —SaturdayReview. 


“ This is an admirable book....The story is a noble one, and it is 
worthily treated.”—Daily News. 


“ His ‘ History ’ is a work of whick any country might be proud.” | 


—Press. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR NEWMAN. 


Theism, Doctrinal and Practical; or, 
DIDACTIC TIGIOUS UTTERANCES. By F Re ANCIS 
WILLIAM NEW ‘MAN, Author of “The Soul,” “ History of the 
Hebrew Monarchy,” &c. 1 vol. 4to. price 8s. 6a. 


The Soul: its Sorrows and its Aspira- 
TIONS. An Essay towards the Natural History of the Soul as 
the True Basis of Theology. By FRANCIS WILLIAM NEW- 
MAN, formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Post 8vo. 
The Sixth Edition. 2s. 


Phases of Faith; Or, Passages from the 
HISTORY OF MY CREED. By FRANCIS WILLIAM NEW- 
M: AN, Author of “ A History of the Hebrew M onarchy,” “ The 
Soul ; 3 hy Sorrows and its Aspirations,” &c. Fifth Edition. Post 
8yo. 2 





Historical Sketches of the Old Painters. | 


By the Author of “ Three Experiments of Living,’ &. New 
Edition. Post 8yo. 2s. 


Essays by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
First Seri ies, embodying the Corrections and Additions of the last 
American Edition; with an Introductory Preface by THOMAS 
CARLYLE, reprinted by permission, from the first E nglish 
Edition. Post 8vo. 2s. 


Essays by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Second Series. With vm om by THOMAS CARLYLE. New 
Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Adventures of a Gentleman in Search of | 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, Feap, 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


eage : 

William Von Humboldt’s Letters to a 
FEMALE FRIEND. A Complete Edition. Translated from 
the Second German Edition. By CATHERINE M. A. COUPER. 
2 vols. post Svo. cloth, 10s. 


A Retrospect of the Religious Life of 
Soh ati or, the Church, Puritanism, and Free Inquiry. 
By J ae BA. A New Edition, revised. Large post 
8vo. 78. 


The Religion of the Heart. A Manual 


OF FAITH AND DUTY. By LEIGH HUNT. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s: 


The Popular Works of J. G. Fichte. 
2 vols. post 8vo. a. its a the Vocation of the 
Scholar, 2s.—The Nature of the Se » 38.—The .. on of 
Man, 4s.—The Characteristics of the Present Age 6s.—The Way 
towards the Blessed Life, 5s—and, in addition, a Memoir of 
Fic! ate $5 » by WILLIAM SMITH. Each of these may be had 
separately. 


The Life of the Rev. Joseph Blanco 
WHITE. Written by Himself. With Portions of his Corre- 
spondence. Edited by JOHN HAMILTON THOM. 3 vols. post 
8vo. cloth. Original price 1. 4s. ; reduced to 5s. 


The Rise and Progress of Christiani' 
By R. W. ” ACKAY, M. A. Author « of The “ Progress of the 
Intellect: a: d in the R of the 
Grecks vay Hebrews. Pm Large post 8yo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 





The Progress of the Intellect, as exempli- 
FIED IN THE RELIGIOUS DEV ELOPMENT OF THE 
GREEKS AND geen bese By R. W. MACKAY, M.A., 
a) an Rise and Progress of Christianity.” 2 Yols. 8¥O. 
cloth, 24s. 


The Creed of Christendom; its Founda- 


TIONS AND oh ig aaa cae hy W. RATHBONE 
GREG. 8vo. cloth, l 


Religious Duty. By the Author of “ An 
Essay on Intuitive Morals,” 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


“The Author has a mind full of great thoughts, and lips eloquent 
in the utterance of them.” —Nonconformist, 


Introduction to the Book of Genesis, 
with a Commentary on the Opening Portion, from the German 
of Dr. PETER VON BOHLEN, late Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages and Literature in the U niversity of Kénigsberg. Edited 
by Jamzs Heyrwoop, M.P.,F.R.8. 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. 


The Positive ire y of Aug. Comte. 


Frecly Translated and Condensed by HARRIET MARTINEAU 
In 2 vols. large 8vo. price 1 





The Life of Jean Paul Fr. Richter. Com- 
piled from various sources. Together with his Autobiography, 
translated from the German. Second Edition. TMilustrated with 
a Portrait, engraved on Steel. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s, 6d. 


The Sphere and Duties of Government. 
Translated from the German of Baron WILHELM VON HUM- 
BOLDT, by Josern CovttHarp, jun. Post Syo. 5s. 


Lectures on Political Economy. By 
FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN, Author of “ Phases of Faith,” 
“History of the Hebrew Monarehy,” &c. Post 8vo. cloth. 
Original price, 7s.6d.; reduced to 5s. 


The Philosophy of Kant. Lectures by 
VICTOR COUSIN. Translated from the French. To which is 
added a Biographical and Critical Sketch of Kant’s ‘Life and 
Writings. By A.G. HENDERSON. Post 8vo. cloth, 9s. 





| The Essence of Chistianity. By Ludwig 


FEUERBACH. Translated from the Second German Edition by 
M ae ar FyANs, Translator of Strauss’s “‘ Life of Jesus.”” Postevo. 
| cloth Ss 


The Life of Jesus, Critically Examined. 


DAVID FRIEDRICH STRAUSS. Three yols. 8yo. 
atin, 1. 16s. 


lA History of the Hebrew Monarchy, 


| FROM THE ADMINISTRATION OF SAMUEL TO THE 
B ets TONISH CAPTIVITY. By F CIs. WILLIAM 

| NEWMAN, formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, and 

} pane of “The Soul; its Sorrows and its Aspirations,” &c, 

| Second Edition. Large post 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

| 


| Quesstiones Mosaics; or the First Part 
OF THE BOOK OF GENESIS COMPARED WITH THE 
REMAINS OF ANCIENT RELIGIONS. Py OSMOND DE 
BEAUVOIR PRIAULX. Second Edition,” - corrected. and 
enlarged. 8vo. cloth, 12s, 


Theism, Atheism, and the Popular 


THEOLOGY. Sermons b: THEODORE PAR Larg 
8yo. cloth, with Portrait, bs ros ype 


A Discourse of Matters Pertaining to 


RELIGION. By THEODORE PARKER. New Edition. Post 
8vo. cloth, 4s. 


Ten Sermons of Religion. By Theodore 


PARKER. Post 8vo. cloth, 8s. 








LONDON: JOHN CHAPMAN, 8, KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 
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NEW WORKS & NEW EDITIONS. 


—p~— 


PRESCOT’S PHILIP IL 


Vol. III. (Library Edition.) Syvo. ids. 


PRESCOT’S PHILIP II. 


(Cabinet Edition.) Post 8vo. 5s. 


Tl. 
SICILY, CALABRIA, AND THE TOP 
OF MOUNT ETNA. 
By THE UNPROTECTED FEMALES. 
Coloured Plates. 7s. 6d. 
III. 


MILLER’S COUNTRY BOOK. 


With 300 Iilustrations by Brexer Foster, Wein, Joun Girsent, &c. 6s. 


tv. 
CAVALIERS OF FORTUNE; 
OR, BRITISH HEROES IN FOREIGN WARS. 
By JAMES GRANT, 
Author of “Romance of War.” 5s. 


JAPAN AND HER PEOPLE. 
Br ANDREW STEINMETZ. 
With many Illustrations. 5s. 


EMINENT MEN AND POPULAR 
BOOKS. 


(Reprinted by permission from the Zimes.) 2s. 
vil. 


MECHI’S 
HOW TO FARM PROFITABLY. 


With Portrait.and Illustration. 2s, 
vit. 
HELENA BERTRAM. 


By the Author of “‘ The Four Sisters,” 
2s. 6d. 


Ix, 
A COUNTRY BOOK. 
By WILLIAM HOWITT. 
With Eight Iustrations by Birket Foster. 3s. 6¢. 


x. 
KANGAROO HUNTERS. 
By A. BOWMAN, 

Author of “ The Castaways,” &c. 

With Eight Mustrations. 3s. 6d. 
xt. 


DISRAELI’S 

CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 

mies by his Son, the Right Hon. B. DISRAELI. 
3 Vols. 13s. 6d. 


CALAMITIES AND QUARRELS OF 
AUTHORS. 
By I. DISRAELI, 
New Bdition. 4s. 6d. 
xt. 


THE DERBY MINISTRY. 


A Seviesof Cabinet Pictures of Her Majesty's Ministers. Ls. 6#. 


xIVv. 
THE TWO FRIGATES. 
A NAVAL STORY. 
By the Author of “‘ The Green Hand.”* 
2s. 


XY, 
THE EX-WIFE. 
By JOHN LANG, 
Author of “Will He Marry Her?” “Too Clever by Half.’ 2s. 


xvI, 
A HANDY BOOK OF CRIMINAL 
LAW. 


Chiéfiy applieable to C ial ‘Tr: ti 
By W. CAMPBELL SLEIGH, Barrister-at-Law. 
2s. 6d. 


xvi. 

HOW WE ARE GOVERNED ; 
Ok, THE CROWN, THE SENATE, AND THRE BENCH: 
By ALBANY FONBLANQUE, Jvn., Esq. 
2s. 64. 








London: Rovriener, Warnes, & RovT.epor, 
ingdon Street. 





THE GIFT BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
THE PILGRIMAGE OF CHILDE 
- HAROLD. 


By LORD BYRON. 
Illustrated for the first time with Wood Engravings from 
Original Drawings. 
IS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
con ae nen et ea 
ocd, for the chief part taken tom toe the one described, by Mi 


Percival Skelton. eb must take his place with oe most pode he 
book illustrators—in Jact there has been place wi in 
and beauty of finish some of his designs.” —Publi ircular. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle een 





FOURTH THOUSAND. 


REY. MR. ELLIS’S VISITS TO 
MADAGASCAR. 


With numerous Tustrations. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


Translated from the Arabic, 
By E. W. LANE, 
And Illustrated with 600 Woodcuts, by Harvey. 
Jomyx Murray, Albemarle Street. 








NOW READY, 
THE THIRD VOLUME OF 


RAWLINSON’S TRANSLATION OF 
HERODOTUS. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 
By JAMES FERGUSSON. 
With nearly 900 Woodcuts, in One Volume. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








SECOND EDITION. 


MANSEL’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 


THE LIMITS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
EXAMINED. 


Joun Mugray, Albemarle Street. 





ONE GUINEA. 
LOCKHART’S 
ANCIENT SPANISH BALLADS. 
Illustrated with Coloured Borders and Woodcuts. 
ADAPTED FOR A LITERARY PRESENT. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


MUIRHEAD’S 


LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
JAMES WATT, 


Is NOW RBADY. 
Joun Murkay, Albemarle Street. 


MR. KING'S 


TOUR OF THE ITALIAN VALLEYS 
OF THE ALPS, 
With Numerous Illustrations, is Published 
Jonn aha Liable Street. 


THE STUDENT'S HUME. 


A COMPACT HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FOR. THE 
2 











HIGHER OLASSES IN SCHOOLS 
Illustrated with Woodcuts, 
18 NOW BRADY. 
Joun' Mumuay, Albetiaric Street, 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


ee 


I. 

TENNYSON’S POEMS. Illustrated byt. CrEs- 
wick, D. Mactist, J. E. Miniars, C. Stanrrerp, Muypasan: 
(morocco, 31s. 6d.), 21s. 

I. 

GOLDSMITH’S POEMS. With Illustrations by 


Birxet Foster and Norr — Printed in Colours D, 
Evans (morocco, 31s. 6d.), 21 


Tir. 


WORDSWORTH’S POEMS. 
Rev. R. A. WILLMOTT. With 100 
3ls. 6d.), 2ly 


Selected by the 


Illustrations (morocco, 


Iv. 


ODES AND SONNETS. With Illustrations by 


— Foster and J. Sreicu. Printed in Tints (moroced, Ws,), 


v. 


THE LOWER RHINE. 


HEW. ae 20 Steel Engravings 
Fosrrn. 21s. 


wees 
y preg 


vi. 


THE UPPER RHINE. By HENRY MAYHEW, 
With 20 Steel Engravings from Drawings by Brnxgr Foster, 21s. 


vit. 


ROUTLEDGE’S SHAKESPEARE. Vol. I. Edited 


by HOWARD STAUNTON. With 270 Illustrations by Joun 
GirBeERt. 18s. 


VIItr. 


ROUTLEDGE’S SHAKESPEARE. Vol. II. 


Edited by a STAUNTON. With 270 Mlustrations by 
Joun GILBERT. 


THE HOME AFFECTI ONS. Edited by 
CHARLES MACKAY. With 100 IMustrations (morocco, 31s. 6¢. ; 
or by Hayday, 22. 2s.), 2is. 


THE POETS, OF THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
URY. Edited by the Bes. R. A. WILLMOTT. With low 
Feteation (aotoneb, 319. 6d. ; or by Hayday, 2!. 2s.), 21s. 
xi, 

LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS, With 
a Steel Portrait and 100 Spy gg by Joun Gitarrt (morocco, 
31s. 6d. ; or by Hayday 21. 2s.), 21 

xItI. 


RHYMES AND ROUNDELAYS. 


With many 
Illustrations by the first artists (morocco, 25s.), L5s. 


| XIm. 


SUMMER.TIME IN, THE COUNTRY... By the 
Rev, R.A. WILLMOTT, With 46 Illustrations (morocco, 2.) 


xiv. 


WORDSWORTH’S DESERTED COTTAGE. 


With Illustrations by B. Fostg2,J. Gitaeat,and Woxr (morocco, 
125. 6d.), 7s. 6d. 


xv. 


THE COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH; 
and other Poems. By H.W. Loe Aer: Illustrated by 


Joun GiLBert (morocco, 12s. 6d.), 76. 
xvi. 
THE MINSTREL. By JAMES BEATTIP: 
wi Nt 33 Illustrations by Binxet Foster (morocco, 12s, 6d.), 
XVII. 


GERTRUDE OF WYOMING. B 
CAMPBELL, With 35 Iustrations (moroceo, 


THOMAS 
23, Gd), Tes 64. 
XVIII. 
COMUS : a Masque. By JOHN MILTON. 
With 30 Tlustrations (morocco, 12s. 6d.), 7s. 6d. 
xIx. 


LONGFELLOW’S VOICES OF THE NIGHT. 


Tilustrated by Joun Grier (morocco, 12s. 6d.), 7s. 6d. 


xx. 


LONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE. vith Tilus- 


trations by Joun Gitsert (morocco, 12s. 6d.) , 7s. 6d. 


xxi. 


PICTURE FABLES. heise 100 Tilustrations by 


Orto Srecxrsr (morocco, 10s. 





An Illustrated Catalogue of Christmas Presents 
is now Ready, and will be forwarded on ‘Rectipt 
of four Postage Stamps. 





London; Rovrimper; Warnes, & Rovrumpot; 
Farringdon Street HG.) icids 
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REVIEWS. 
—_ 


The Life of John Milton, narratedin connection 
with the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Lite- 
rary History of his Time. By Dawid 
Masson, M.A., Professor of English Lite- 
rature in University College, London. 
Vol. I., 1608—1639, (Macmillan.) 

Tue first instalment of Mr. Masson’s long 
and eagerly expected work is now before the 
public, ped we hasten to present our readers 
with an outline of its contents, and a descrip- 
tion of its general character, reserving par- 
ticular ‘points for discussion in a future 
notice. The external aspect of the present 
volume is somewhat formidable, for it con- 
tains no less than seven hundred and fifty 
pages, and it isa marked contrast to the 
mass of gay and parti-coloured Christmas 
works which are just now pouring from the 
press. But fronti nulla fides. Let the reader 
make a bold plunge, and we can assure him 
that few indeed are the books of the present 
season that will have power to seduce him 
from its pages. 

Mr. Masson’s method of biography is too 
familiar to the reading public to require 
more than a few brief observations from 
critics of his present work. Biography, 
roughly seeking. is of two kinds. There is 
that which aims at artistic completeness ; 
and delights us by its literary excellence, 
which wins our praise by the due subordina- 
tion of events, the rapid alternations of light 
and shade afforded by an unbroken narra- 
tive, and the agreeable intellectual sensation 
experienced by the reader in grasping a 
subject in its integrity, and carrying away a 
whole conception of it in his mind. The 
other kind is that of which the object is 
historical completeness: to produce, that is, 
an exhaustive statement of facts, so arranged 

s to throw the greatest possible light upon 
each other; to ‘put on record the minutest 
circumstances relating to his subject which 
had become known to the writer’s own gene- 
ration, and to exhibit for public inspection all 
the processes by which his conclusions have 
been formed. Of these two methods, if the 
former has more unity, the latter, except in 
very rare instances, is the more useful. It 
is less liable to the perversions of prejudice, 
to which indeed it usually supplies its own 
antidote; and is more likely than the other 
to promote a spirit of independent inquiry. 

What the latter gains in vividness, it prob- 

ably. loses in exactness—as the man who has 
seen a mountain for the first time might 
describe it in more impressive language than 
he who had seen it twenty times, but would 
be liable to far more errors in his estima- 
tion of its height, form, and colour. 

Mr. Masson’s biography, then, is of the 
historical genus, and both his merits and 
defects as a writer are clearly connected 
with this method. He is industriously 
accurate, charitable and generous in his 
judgments, and simcere in purpose. On 
the other hand, it cannot be denied, that 
the first-named virtue too often leads him to 


not readily forgotten, is worth every other 
literary gift, and that Mr. Masson possesses 
to a large extent. We should state, too, that 
his present work is not meant. to be exclu- 
sively biographical; but ithat round the 
central figure of John Milton will be ranged 
illustrations of all that national thought 
which the author considers him to represent. 
The poet’s life we are told: 

‘* Divides itself, with almost mechanical exact- 
ness, into three periods, corresponding with those 
of the contemporary social movement : the first 
extending from 1608 to 1640, which was the period 
of his education and of his minor poems ; the 
second extending from 1640—1660, or from the 
beginning of the civil wars to the Restoration, and 
forming the middle period of his polemical activity 
as a prose writer; and the third extending from 
1660—1674, which was the period of his later 
muse,,and of the publication of ‘ Paradise Lost.’” 


And a volume accordingly will be devoted to 
each of these periods. 


Later and more extended researches have 
somewhat shaken the grounds of our belief 
in the gentility of Milton’s progenitors. 
Johnson unhesitatingly states that “John 
Milton was by birth a gentleman, descended 
from the proprietors of Milton, near Thame, 
in Oxfordshire, one of whom forfeited his 
estate in the times of York and Lancaster.” 
But it appears from Mr. Masson, fortified 
by the antiquarian skill of Mr. Hunter, that 
so far from this glib assertion being 
entitled to our implicit belief, it is 
very doubtful whether there were ever 
any Miltons of Milton at all. No doubt 
there is always an @ priori probability 
where families, however humble, have been 
seated for some generations in the neighbour- 
hood of a town or village of which the name 
is identical with their own, that the one may 
be derived from the other. But in the 
absence of all documentary or monumental 
evidence on the subject, the fact is too narrow 
to serve as the foundation of an hypothesis. 
We are perfectly aware, however, that the 
recorded facts in these cases are invested 
with very different degrees of weight, by 
different classes of genealogists. Mr. Masson 
sees two difficulties in the way of acknowledg- 
ing Milton’s pretensions to a territorial desig- 
nation. The one fact, based on a census 
of the gentry in 1438, stands out pretty 
clearly that immediately before the wars 
of the Roses there were in England two 
Miltons “in | such, circumstances that 
they could be included among the minor 
gentry,” and that both belonged to that 
district “ which may be called the traditional 
Milton neighbourhood, to. wit, Oxfordshire 
and the adjacent counties between Oxford- 
shire and London.” But then it is equall 
impossible to carry, them either backwards 
to the village of Milton, or forwards to 
Milton the poet. All records of the one con- 
nection may have perished accidentally, and 
all records of the other may have been 
obliterated by the misfortunes and confusion 
of civil war. At this point;we must begin to 
exercise our own judgment, Is it more 
likely that this should have happened, or that 
the Oxfordshire village should have had no 
connection with the Oxfordshire gentleman, 
and he again with, the Oxfordshire poet? 
The fact is, either alternative is so exceed- 





overload “his pages with superfluous matter, 
and>.:that « the. last. occasionally betrays 
him into some maudlin sentimentalism, . Of 


entertained, but in the kind of biography to 


| excuse for determining the ‘question accord- 
5 | ing to our individual’ prépossessions; and 
his literary style various opinions have been | 


| it in the hands'6four’readers: 
which, he +has devoted himself, the art of | they must remember thatthe difficulty of 
exhibiting a mass.of details,so that they are | connecting ..the Roger Miltomof Henry the 


ingly unlikely, that, we;;have. an, easy 


in that satisfactory condition we shall leave 
Of course, 


Third’s reign with the village of Milton, and 
the diffic % of connecting him with the 
author of “ Paradise Lost,” are two entirely 
distinct ones ; and that if the latter relation- 
ship be alone proved, that is sufficient to yindi- 
cate Milton’s claim to be a gentleman. The 
facts that Milton’s grandfather was a yeoman, 
and that his namesakes in the adjoining 
parishes were in still humbler life, one being 
a fisherman and another a tailor, must not 
be allowed more than their due weight in 
affecting our decision. The céntury which 
succeeded the establishment of the House of 
Tudor, must have been a trying time for 
younger sons, even when the head of the 
family retained his land. The old sources 
of employment were dried up, and the 
modern ones had not arisen. Scott mentions 
instances of scions of the noblest races béing 
reduced to the condition of handicraftsmen, 
within little more than a hundred years from 
the battle of Bosworth. Much more, then, 
on the supposition that the Miltons had lost 
their property in the war, should we cease 
to be surprised at finding their descendants 
in the peasantry. So far, then, this theory 
is perfectly consistent with itself,and.derives, 
in our Opinion, some little additional weight 
from the circumstance of the Miltons being 
Romanists ; families who had no traditions 
usually going with the majority, and few, if 
any, .of the.English lower orders, whatever 
their -secret sympathies at first, “holding 
aloof, in the long run, from the established 
religion. 

The grandfather of Milton, as seems settled 
on the best evidence at present attainable, 
was Richard Milton, yeoman, of Stanton 
St. John’s, in Oxfordshire :.a prettily situated 
village about three miles north-east of 
Oxford. His wife was the widow of a person 
in his own rank of life named Jeffrey, her 
maiden name having been Hoghton, whence 
some writers have endeavoured to connect 
her with an ancient and distinguished family 
of that name in Lancashire. This point 
however Mr. Masson considers to be exceed- 
ingly dubious; but here too, no doubt, the 
evidence will be weighed by. as many: different 
standards as it has been in the case of her 
husband. About Milton’s mother, however, 
it appears there is less doubt. Her name 
was not, as Johnson states, Caston, but Brad- 
shaw. So that, on the whole, whatever be 
the value of the fact, we must in fairness 
admit that the preponderance of proof is in 
favour of Milton having a large portion of 
aristocratic blood in his yeins. The al- 
leged connection between the gentlemen of 
Henry VI. and the village of Milton, may 
be untrne. The alleged connection between 
the former and the poet may be untrue. But 
that both should be untrue at the same time 
would be at least a singular coincidence. On 
the other hand, we have the fact of Milton’s 
family religion, andthe undoubted 'fact of his 
mother’s aristocratic descent. So far then 
as inquiry has at present extended, Johnson’s 
assertion that Milton was a gentleman by 
birth is tenable, though the principal facts 
by which he supports it are erroneous, and 
would still be tenable in some sense if we 
gave up his male ancestors altogether. 

Milton’s father, as is well known, was 
disinherited for apostatising from the family 
faith. He was born in 1562 or 1563; was 
educated at Christchurch; and, after the 
domestic quarrel, came up to seek his for- 
tune in London. How he here became “a 
scrivener,’ made a considerable fortune. 
married Miss Bradshaw, and was the fath<r 





of six children, is sufficiently well known to 
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the ‘public. “Of ‘thése, only tlitee survived 
infancy, Ante, Joh, and Christopher. 

John Milton, then; was born in a house in 
Bread Street, Cheapside, on the 9th of 
December, 1608, and baptised on the 20th 
of thé -same month’ in the adjoining church 
of All-Hallows. "The old house, known as 
the Spread’ Eagle, so named by Mr. Milton 
after his family arms, was burnt down in 
the great fire, But: the site was long pre- 
served by ‘one of the courts in the new 
Bread Street, which bore the name of Black 
Spread Eagle’ Court as late certainly as 
1754, and probably, as Mr. Masson thinks, 
up. to the period when houses began to be 
generally numbered. The influence of Mil- 
ton’s town:life and reminiscences upon his 
poetry,..:to!y which ;Mr,. Masson makes a 
passing allusion, will. be an interesting 
subject for inquiry’ ata later stage of our 
review: 

Passing “over his earlier education, in 
which Mr. Masson does not materially differ 
from the -received; accounts, we come. to 
hig;,entranee!-at., St... Paul’s school in the 
vyear.1620; of which.the head-master at that 
time: wasa; Mr.,Gill,an excellent, classical 
and. English -scholar, his assistant, being 


his son;.a celebrated writer of Latin verses, 


who!,most Jikely had. some influence in 
forming Milton’s,,ewn,.taste. for, this occu- 
pation. Of the poet's; school perform- 
ances, in. the shape of paraphrases from the 
Psalms, Mr,.,Masson giyés us one ‘or two 
specimens, but.we.do not see that they are 
such.{ as,ito:,memt any higher encomium 
thane Dr. Johnsen’s, though . our . present 
author’ seems: dis¢ontented with, it: When 
we’ have added icthat):at St. Panl’s school, 
Milton °riade ‘the acquaintance of Charles 
Diddati® his dear friend im‘after-life; we have 
said ‘all upon the subject of his sojourn there 
that is likely to interest‘onr readers. 

Milton was admitted a pensioner of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, on the 12th’ of February, 
1625. (mew. style), or, as Mr. Masson writes, 
1624,-—6, ould it not be far better to 
adopt: the modern. style simply, haying given 

ra! notification to) that effect? At the com- 
mencement of the ‘chapter upon Cambridge, 
Mr? Masson has given us a catalogue of all 
tlie stidetits whowere admitted into Christ’s 
@ollége between Michaelmas, 1624,and Lady- 
Day, 1625; and also alist of all the colleges 
at, Cambridge, with their foundation ‘and 
numbers of students at the period. We 
cannot. help thinking these Insertions’ a 
little. unnecessary, and calculated to inter- 
fere, eyen..more than Mr. Masson’s méthod 
réquires,. with; the. charm ;of the narrative. 
But ate least; itis a fault upon the right 
‘side. 
The 


history’ ‘of . Milton’s Cambridge 


career is told by Mr:| Masson with: great; 


spirit and copiousness of illustration. "'The 
poet took 1S Bach eldr’s degree on the 26th 
of March, 1629°"In the ‘meantime ‘he ‘had, 
while im. London, felt His first ‘experience’ of 
passion atisight, of, the young lady whom he 
celebrates in that famous Latin elegy. Who 
she was, and what was the extent of Milton’s 
acquaintance with her, has never been ascer- 
tained: °'The world’ would ‘willingly have 
known something ‘of her who first touched 
the fancy of Milton : ‘who. may, perhaps, have 
fitted across his mental vision as he’ drew. 
his picture of, Eve, or have inspired the 
*love-darting, eyes and tresses like the 
morn ”.of the Lady in “ Comus.”. The only: 
other’ event! of importance at this period of 
his life was theyserape into which his old 


tutor got himself, by an ebullition cf dis ' 
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loyalty at. Oxford, from the .consequences of 
which he was, begged, off:by no less a person- 
age than William Laud. is is a P easant 
testimony to the kindness of heart and fidelity 
to friends eyinced by this much-abused. pre- 
late. . In.1629. Milton wrote his ‘Ode to the 
Nativity.” In July, 1632, he took his Master 
of Aris degree, and his connection. with the 
University ceased. 

Milton had originally been. intended for 
the Church, and his.change-of mind in this 
particular naturally conducts Mr. Masson 
to a review of the position of the Church 
of England under Laud, He is fairer to 
the memory of that celebrated man, than 
any opponent of him we .know; and on 
another occasion we promise ourselves the 
pleasure of reverting to this portion of, his 
work. At present we must pass over that, 
as well as the survey of British literature, by 
which it is succeeded, and take up the thread 
of Milton’s Life from the period of his leaving 
college, 1632, till his return from the con- 
tinent.in 1639, 

The ‘next. six, years of Milton’s life were 
spent at, Horton near Colnbrook, in Buck- 
inghamshire, where his father had either 
bought. or rented, a, small property. His 
residence. at Horton is. one of the most 
agreeable passages, to look back upon in 
Milton’s. lite, and it certainly loses nothing 
in») Professor Masson’s description of it. 
Everything belonging. to the place which 
could influence the poet’s mind: the scenery, 
the society, and the associations,are grasped 
by a sympathetic genius, and. turned to 
admirable .account. There is.a kind of 
congruity between the poet’s moral aspect at 
this period and the features of the surround- 
ing country which it is gratifying to observe. 
He displays as yet none of the sternness, 
or what we must still call’ the ‘hardness 
of late years,...All is fresh, and joyous, and 
blooming—redolent of the pure and tran- 
quillising influences; of domestic life, and 
the rich, and stately scenery of the garden 
of England,, Here Milton wrote his “ L’Al- 
legro”” and. “Il Penseroso,”. his “ Sonnet 
to .the Nightingale,” his “ Arcades,” his 
“Comus,” and his ‘ Lycidas ”—productions 
that will continue to;delight thousands who 
have never read his epics,, through, and 
hundreds besides, to whem his autumn with 
its pomp,and majesty is less charming than 
his, buoyant. spring-time. Passing from 
the, first; half of this chapter to the second, 
in.which , Professor, Masson. jresumeés his 
narration, of political events, we are reminded 
of the termination of a holiday; and proceed 
with the greatest reluctance, till once more 
weare, warm with the subject, and‘ are 
riveted, by our author’s powers in a wholly 
distinct. province. ;, Yet. here, ‘too, we must 
remind, him of his one salient blemish: ‘the: 
introduction of irrelevant matters, which he 
probably estimates more by the difficulty 
they have cost. him to accumulate than by 
their real subservience to his subject. 

,, Lo Milton’s continental journey but a few 
es, comparatively speaking, are devoted. 

he whole chapter 1s;but 60 pages out of the 
750, and more than one half of it is taken 
up by.an, account of, Kuropean politics, the 
progress, of the ;-Reformation, and. the 
state of literature’and the Arts in Ttaly. We 
shall not. dwell more particularly on this 
portion of the,volume on, the present occa- 
sion. We may, perhaps find something to 
say of it inafuture number of our Journal. 
But we,haye now followed the career of the 
poet throughout that. first. period of his life 
which Mr. Masson Has’ given to ws,’ dis- 





incnmbering it of all but purely biographiaat: 
details, and have’ eorlewiaed al Mee we rae 

sed to. ourselves for the present. Te 
impression we have as yet received ‘of the 
ortion of the work now before us is Most! 
avourable, which we are sanguine 'a further’ 
examination will confirm. vil 








The Life and Remains of Douglas Teityobd: 
(Kent& 


by yl Son, Blanchard Jerrold. 
0. Uisiag 
No one who is oraele of appreciating the 
true position of an English author of reputa- 
tion could doubt that a biography of Douglas 
Jerrold was due to the age. Bat iio One Who 
added acquaintance with the subject ofthe 
proposed memoir to a rmeatase of’ the 
requirements of the general’ reader’ ‘of ‘life: 
histories, could fail to perceive’ that’ Such s 
biography would be a task of untsual aiff: 
culty. Rarely has there lived’ a’*man‘“‘of 
whom so many wished to hear mnch, while 
there was at once so much and so little +6 
tell about him. Yet, as if these. facts’ were 
not sufficient ‘to make the task’ a perilous 
one, an additional circumstance has increased 
the delicacy of its present execution. Tt Has 
been undertaken by the hand ‘of one ‘who 
knew, as he engaged in it, that’ most ‘of the 
bright colours with which a stranger “may 
garnish his tale, and most of the honest “and 
earnest admiration which is “uhhesitafitigly 
accepted as the legitimate expression ‘of ) 
stranger’s feeling, are debarred to @ son whd 
sits down to write of his father. ‘Sach’a bio- 
grapher, with a heart full of fervid régard, ani 
a head full of the best knowledge why that 
regard was deserved, must'tone down his own 
phrases, and elect’ to ‘speak, wheré’ ‘he ‘can, 
through‘ the mouths of others, “or else be 
calmly, told that all indulgence’ will be‘made 
for a son, but, that the atmosphere of hottie 
does not best ¢elear’ the eyes for’ the’ merits 
and ‘defects of, ‘those who dwell, with‘ one. 
Therefore, at the very outset, ‘believing that 
it was to, Mr. Blanchard’ Jerrold that, despite 
these consideration’, the task most’ fittinely 
fell, and.aware also” that he must have filly 
recognised the obstacles in‘his’ path, let us 
do homage to the gallant and affectionate 
spirit in which the biographer has reared‘his 
memorial. : 
Scant indeed are the materials for depictitig 
what the many would call the active part of 
Douglas Jerrold’s life, though the few Know 
better than 's0 to name it.. The realty“actite 
part: of his life was when he’ was'seated “ht 
the table of his ‘study, filtering, if'a word of 
slowness may be pardoned for thé idea of 
clearness and brilliancy which ‘it’ ‘invdlves, 
the sparkling thoughts which ‘he‘ delivered 
so lavishly to the world. ‘The temainder'of 
his ‘time, almost from boyhood,’ latked 
adventure. His bricf sea-career, whith ‘the 
want of physical strength would’ have’ for- 
bidden him to prolong,—evéen had nd$ ‘his 
sensitive nature been repelled’ from the ‘sér- 
vice by the brutality which had ‘then scat¢eély 
improved” since the ‘tine’ of ‘Rodétick 
Random,—had little real adventtire!* and ‘his 
subsequent life was that of ‘ali ‘hotourably 
ambitious man, who felt that’ he had heart 
and brain and perseverance, besides? certain 
special gifts, as fearlessness’ to® think and 
power to convey thotight,” and’ Whio™“had 
resolved. that he ‘wonld’ rise’ eae 
compositor to a station that ‘shoutd bring 
compositors to work’ for’ “hira!°’ And. “the 
shrewd sense which ‘Was ‘one “df Dotglas 
Jerrold’s strong’ ‘charactéristits “told “him 
that there was but one way’ éVén'for a’ Grick 
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:fapid.;mind like his .to. achieve his 
ian Patient though omnivorous study, 
constant practice at the pen, the nulla dies 
sig ‘Linea, an. author’s thoughtful repose, 
which .as Sir Bulwer Lytton so well says 
ig, (the; reverse of inaction—these were 
the legitimate means by which Jerrold 
obtained his hold upon the ear of his 
countrymen. Few but those who had 
the. privilege of his friendship knew how 
rgalany and sedulously he read, and how 

ely he laid away the stores of his own 
collecting in the cells of a singularly reten- 
tive memory ; few, too, know, except those we 
have named, and those others whose studies 
have taught them how, only, style can be 

tained, that it was to the old fountains, 
he old divines, essayists, and poets, that he 
chiefly and reverently resorted. “Ishould per- 
haps not have known dear old Jeremy Taylor 
so well,” he said to the writer of these lines, 
“if I had been taught as a boy what they 
teach all the tailors now.” To the last he 
enriched his writings with illustrations from 
the great old men from whose pregnant 
sentences he had learned how much may be 
said in a narrow space. But of what use is 
the history of all this process to a bio- 

wher? He can but chronicle—and cheerily 

must do it, and most cheerily when he is 
a.son of the man whose prosperity he de- 
picts—that his subject laboured onwards and 
upwards; was duly rewarded both with 
coin and with reputation; met many diffi- 
culties and some reverses (partly from the 
obstacles inseparable from a literary life, 
partly from a facility of disposition, and an 
inclination to believe that certain nen whom 
he liked were all that they represented 
themselves), but finally triumphed, and 
attained a handsome competence, and the 
right to vary his toil with leisure and enjoy- 
ment. This is agreeable to, write, but the 
tale has scarcely motion enough for narrative. 

Again, an author’s books are his, life, and 
Douglas Jerrold’s books are before the world, 
revised by his own hand; and-a glorious 
storehouse of thought, wit, meditation, senti- 
ment, poetry, do those eight volumes contain. 
Of their composition there is little to tell, 
save that one deep-toned essay may have 
been written in the stillness of a country 
house, one Rabelaisian sketch penned in sight 
of, the. blue sea, one sparkling comed 
executed amid the liveliness of a Frenc 


incidents connected with, his books which 


supply matter to tell, Tato the history of the 
dramatist ‘more of the world’s doitigs would 
naturally come, and Mr, Blanchard Jerrold 
has wisely and ‘adroit 
sketch of his father’s theatrical successes 
the biography. An early love marriage (so 
early contracted that Jerrold used to mention 
that the officiating clergyman, touched by 
the youthful appearance of the united lovers, 
pronounced an affectionate benediction “ over 
and above the book,” and a hope for their 
prosperity) gave him an early home, and, as 
will ever be the case, the best flowers are 
forced by the fire of one’s own hearth. 
Douglas Jerrold loved his household gods 
too well to give his biographer the melan- 
choly advantage of having romance or ad- 
venture to tell. 

We have shown (partly in duty to that 
biographer, who has done his duty so ad- 
mirably that the least that is due to him is 
to show in what triumph over difficulties his 
merit lies), that in the ordinary acceptation 
of words there was not much to tell about 
Douglas Jerrold. We may be encountered 
by the question, why his biography was 
desirable. Our own answer is entirely a 
from the statement in which the writer of 
the book before us might reply. He, in filial 
affection and reverence, rears his memorial. 
But such affection and reverence have often 
done surplusage work, both in print and in 
marble. Here they have done an act of 
justice. Of the literary position of Jerrold, 
of the earnestness of his nature, of the 
richness of his fancy, of the keenness of 
his wit, in short, of his claims to be en- 
rolled among the men of his age, none 
who will study his volumes as honestly as 
he always studied any volume that came in 
his way, will adopt an opinion adverse to 
that of his educated admirers. But in the 
course of his fearless and loyal labours for 
principles which he believed 'to be sound, he, 
with the impetuosity of his nature, gave 
much offence. Whether he fought in the 
melée with lance, mace, or sword, or dealt 
the coup de grace with the “dagger of 
mercy,” which in his hand was a weapon of 
deadliest keenness, he always struck his 
hardest. “ Write your best” (he would 
quote from Sir Walter Scott, an author for 





town. There is no Johnsonian, Impransus 
signature, happily, to inflict upon readers a 
Melancholy which we are now told they may 
escape by a different translation, no moriturus 
, vos saluto, with which Walter Scott answered 
a, howling rabble in the reform times. We 
are, glad. to know that so social and kindly a 
man.as Jerrold, who would have shared a 
loaf, with want, never wanted a loaf, and 


his, career was too abruptly terminated for | 
him to have entertained apprehensions of its | 


jo gor brief, from his pen; and it was on 
iNOS 


st.Sunday in May that he was a guest 


,(at.a,Greenwich dinner, given by Mr. Russell, 
-the chronicler of the Crimean war, Even at 
»ibhat, dinner, indisposed as was Jerrold (it 
),Was;the Jast to which he sat down), his mirth 
,aad not forsaken him; and the writer of this 
, RObice, who was sitting near him, heard him 
» Ass across the table, in his distinct and 
eee 9, voice, seyeral of those pleasantries, 


: are like fairy gold, so valuable inthe | 
i, dof societ; - but which turn to dry | 
dort aves, On paper, 


ere were, therefore, few 


gppscaching end. He expired on the 8th of | 
une, and in the number of Punch dated the | 
Oth, there are no fewer than seven articles, | 


whom he often expressed the warmest ad- 
miration—we mention this for the benefit of 
| those who pretended to see in Jerrold ‘too 
| bitter a Radical to recognise an aristocrat’s 
merit), “ write your best, make your charac- 
ters speak their best, in fact do your best, 
and the devil take the hindmost.” Acting 
upon this principle, he always ‘struck’ his 
best, and the blows were too hard’ to be 
easily forgotten. And there is a wide-spread 
notion that in social life his unexampled 
power of repartee made him a discourteous 
and ,even savage companion. “ Bitter” is 
the word we have often heard as equivalent 
for Jerroldian, and nothing can be farther 
| from exactitude. It is not well that round 
the memory of a man who has done so much 
to improve, to exalt, and to delight, as 
Douglas Jerrold, there should’ be allowed to 
cling traditions that, he was other than a 
noble, thoughtful, kindly, earnest man, whose 
worst fault, a severely punished one, was his 
over trustfulness, and’ who’ enjoyed’ the 
friendship of those who truly knew ‘him, 
with an intensity of social feeling that colder 
natures comprehend with difficulty.’ ‘This 
is not well, and therefore itis well that a 


true and just picture of the-man-should be 
preserved. Mr. Blanchard Jerrold has done 
this, and for this good. service he is entitled 
to our best acknowledgments. Of a difficult 
incorporated a| and delicate task he has acquitted himself 
with a success which he will Bagmgs chiefly 
into one of the most interesting portions of | value in that it crowns an e 
to a revered and beloved father. 


ort to do justice 


Mr. Blanchard Jerrold says in his preface: 


‘*T have been indebted for suggestions, corre- 
spondence, and anecdotes, to many of my father’s 
old friends. Mr. Charles Dickens and Mr. John 
Forster have kindly afforded me the opertanity 
of referring to my father’s letters addressed to 
them respectively; Mr. Hepworth Dixon has 
given me some valuable memoranda; and Mr. 
Wilkinson. has enlightened me on my father’s 
early days at Cranbrook and Sheerness, aided by 
the clear memory of Mr. James Russell. © Mr. 
Peter Cunningham, Mr. Horace’ Mayhew, Mr, 
Kenny Meadows, Mr. Shirley Brooks, are names 
of my father’s friends, who have been of service to 
me. But I can recall, happily, many old, 
familiar faces, that have been grouped about me, 
bringing anecdotes, facetie, &c., to my work,” 


This paragraph chiefly points to some 

extremely valuable pages of the biography, 

in which correspondence of an interesting 

character is cited. But the éarlier portion of 

the “ Life” is entitled to prior consideration. 

Here is Mr. Blanchard Jerrold’s sketch of 

his father as a sailor. It is introduced 

apropos of the termination of his career as 

midshipman in 1815: 

‘* But he never, I insist, ceased to be, at heart, 

a sailor. He loved the sea—-was proud of British 

oak. Its dashing, careless, hearty phases were 
suited to his nature. He often said that had the 
war lasted, and had his strength held out, : he 
would have been somebody in his Majesty's 
service. And you could not please him more 
thoroughly at the seaside, than by proposing a 
day in a cutter. His eye would light up, and he 
would hasten to the shore to talk the matter over 
with the sailors, himself. They drove a good 
bargain with him, for he could never haggle over 
shillings, and they liked his frank, familiar 
manner. It was delightful to see his little figure 
planted in the stern-sheets, his face radiant, his 
hair flowing in the wind; mouth and nostrils 
drawing in, with huge content, the saline breeze. 
The energy with which his glass was raised wher 
a sail appeared ; the sc. 20 he expressed, when 
the sailors confirmed his description of the craft ; 
the keen attention he gave to. any. stories; of 
wrecks or storms told ty the crew—all ; these 
signs of enjoyment recalled: the midshipman. 
Nor had he forgotten how to manage a boat. On 
a.certain occasion he was sailing in a frail cutter, 
from Sark to Guernsey, when the wind freshened, 
and the sea became lively, and the boat was in 
dangerous currents. The men were not sufficient 
for the occasion. The boat shipped water; my 
mother and Mrs. Henry Mayhew, who were of the 
party, clung to their male companions in terror. 
The midshipman of the Hrnest saw that the beat 
was being mismanaged, and that at any moment 
she might be swamped He calmly seized the 
helm, Tawled out his orders, stood up in the 
stern-sheets firm as any old helmsman, his little 
figure looking wondrously feeble and fragile amid 
the boiling waters, and in a few minutes the craft 
bounded over the waves, hasearke herself with all 
the propriety of the best regulated ship.” 


But he had proved his own opinion about 
a sea-life, and here.is a mot to show it: 

“Of Nelson he. would talk by the hour, and 
some of his more passionate articles were written 
to scathe the government that left Horatia— 
Nelson’s legacy to his country—in want. It was 
difficult to persuade him, nevertheless, that aman 
did wisely in sending his son to sea. A friend 
called on him one day to introduce a youth, who, 
smitten with a love for the salt, was about to 





biography should be presented, in which a 


abandon a position he held in a silk manufacturer's 
establishment, for the cockpit. 
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_‘* *Humph !”. said the.ex-midshipman of the 
Ernest; “so you're going to sea. “To what depart- 
ieit of industry, may T inquire, do you now give 
y our éxertions ?” 

*'* Silk,’ briefly responded the youth. 
*4Well, go to'sea, and it will be worsted.’ ” 


Now see him as an apprentice to a printer. 
Here_is a story of the man who some years 
after kept the most intellectual audiences 
in London for three hours together listening, 
delightedly, to his epigrams. Here he makes 
pies instead-of epigrams : 

‘¢There| was something congenial to the young 
apprentice.in the business of printer. It brought 
him, in some degree, into conection with books. 
It would be his duty, at, any rate, to set up the 
thoughts, the teachings of others ; and, biding his 
time, and’ reading hard, to put the stick aside 
soine day, and take up his pen. This was his 
burning a when he went every morning at 
daylight to Mr. Sidney's printing offices; and, as 
Wooks fell in his way, the hope became a passion. 
i have:heard him deseribe his work at this period 
of his life, with honest pride. He would tell me 
how he, had risen, with the first peep of day to 
study- his .Latin. grammar. alone, before going; to 
wark ; how he had fallen upon Shakspeare, and. had 
deyoured every line of the. great master ; and how, 
with his old father, who ‘was a thoughtful, if a 
weak man, he had. sat in the intervals of his 
labour, to read a. novel of Sir Walter Scott's, 
obtained, by ‘pinching, from a Tibrary. ° He used 
to ‘relate a Story, With: great delight, of a certain 
dayvon’ whicli he was useful in several capacities to 
his father. | The twowere‘alone im London, Mis. 
derrold and her-daughter being in: the icountry, 
possibly; fulfilling some .:provincial engagement. 
The. young. apprentice. brought home,’ ;joyfually 
enoughs his first earnings, . Very .dreary.,.was -his 
home, with his poor weak father, sitting.in the 
ehinmey corner; but there was a fire inthe boy 
that would light up that home ; at any rate they 
wotild be cheerful for ‘one day. ‘The apprentice, 
with the first solid fruits of industry in his pocket, 
sultied! forth to: buy the dinner.’ The ingredients 
ofva-beefsteak pie were quickly got together, aud 
the purchaser returned to be rewarded with the 
proud look-of his father. To earn tlie pie was one 
anne, but, who could make it? Young Deuglas 
would try.bis hand at a crust! Merrily the. manu- 
facture went forward ; the pie was made. Then 
thedittle busy fellow saw that he must carry it. to 
the bakehouse. ‘Willingly went he forth; for, 
with the balatice of: his money, it had been a: 
tliat hé’'should hire’ the last of Sir Walter's 
volumes; and returt to read it to his father while 
the-dinner was in the oven. The memory of’ this 
dayalways remained vivid'to him. There was an 
edd kind-of humowr-about it that tickled‘him. It 
86:\ thoroughly: illustrated. his: notions on inde 
pendence, that-he could not forbear from dwellmg 
again ps oaein on ‘it, among ltis friends.) ‘ Yesy 
sir,’ he would say, emphatically, ‘I ,earned the 
pise I made the pie, I took it to the bakehouse, I 

telied it home ; and my father said, ‘Really the 
boy made the crust remarkably well.’ ” 


» Here is his first, essay. as, @ writer: 


i ** It has’ been-said:widely that Douglas Jerrold’s 
first printed svords appeared in the Sunday Moni- 


ton, then. edited dnd ne by his employer of 
Lombard Street, but-this.is not the fact. Follew- 
ing-the.almost.invariable tendency of young men 
with something to say, he first tempted the. judg- 
ment of the public by bits of fugitive verse ; and 
tliis ‘in Ardiss’s Magazine, a periodical long since 
forgotten, “From, the moment when he came in 
contact with journals, he began to cast off sonnets, 
epigrams, and short quaint papers. It is true 
that the ‘young compositor, having an order to sée 
Der Freischiitz, went to the theatre, and became so 
possessed: with the harmony of the work that he 
wrote: critical-paper on it, and dropped the:cém- 
position into Mr. Bigg’s letter-box: 

“He passed .an anxious night, we may. be 
certain, when this adventurous step had) been 
taken. And that was a bright morrow when the 
editor handed him: his own article ‘to compose; 





together with an-address; to, the anonymous, cor- 
respondent, asking for further contributions. His 
way from, the ¢ase. to the writer's desk was! 
bridged, though years might pass hefore he should 
be able’ ‘finally to “pass from the mechanical 
drudgery to the intellectual pursuit: It is true, 
I repeat, that my’ father’s first article in the 
Monitor was a criticism on Der Freischiitz, but it 
is not true that this article was his first appear- 
ance in print. 

‘‘ With his vehement nature, his capacity for 
study before sunrise on winter mornings, and. his 
haste to be at war with the wrong he saw about 
him, he was not likely to leave the sixpenny 
magazines without some of his ‘ early mutterings.’ 
His sisters remember the boisterous delight with 
which he would occasionally bound into the house, 
with a little publication in his hand, shouting, 
‘It’s in, it’s in.’” 

Ayliss’s Magazine, by the way, was ‘not a 
bad magazine, or the lapse of a good, many 
years. deceives us. It was a small work, 
with a red cover, and was remarkable for 
poetry of that gloomy and savage order 

ighly. nageptabis to exceedingly young 
persons... We remember a most awful poem 
on the death of Byron, on which world- 
shaking event the poet) called upon angels 
and demons,|,to express. their feelings, 
and while: the former. evasively contented 
themselves..with bewailing “the fall of a 
bard in his, prime,’ the devils woke up the 
most. terrible tempest, that. made “ the 
Christian turn on his pillow to pray.” But 
to proceed : 


*SLaman Blanchard and Douglas Jérréld met 
by accident before either friend had ‘reached his 
majority. The latter was pushing his way, by 
slow degrees, into the tramway of ‘the current 
journalism; the former was writing grace 
poesy, to be presently gathered. into: a volume of 
‘Lyric Offerings,’ and published by. Harrison 
Ainsworth. Yet their common subject just now, 
as they stood under the gateway protected from 
the rain, was of Byron atid liberty. ‘The noble 
was their idol ‘of the hour. He was a bard, and 
he’ was the champion of liberty. ‘Why should 
they not follow him—join' him in Greece’? ‘The 
two friends were roused ‘to: frenzy ‘with the idea, 
and the fair, blue-eyed one, suddenly seeing the 
ludicrous position of two Greek crusaders sneaking 
ont.of a shower of rain, dashed into the wet, say- 
ing, ‘Come, Sam, if we're going to Greece we 
mustn’t be afraid of a shower of rain,’ ” 

Of the intimacy—a cold word—between 
Laman Blanchard and’ Douglas: Jerrold, the 
biographer speaks very touchingly, and in- 
serts some letters by the former which will 
depict his: sensitive and feminine ‘nature-to 
those;who knew him not; while they bring 
back; with: almost’ painful. vividness; “his 
gentle ‘but eager look, and lustrous eyes,'to 
those: who were: acquainted with him: Of 
him let: a:bio speak’ who has the'néxt 


| tight to that.ofia son to do so. Mr. Jerrold 


Says: 

“t And here it’) may’ be well to. speak of the most 
—— mistake made n° all men'who have dwelt 
upon. the life of: Laman Blanchard: It has been 
said by, Sir Edward Lytton, as‘ by lesser commen- 
tators, that Mr. Blanehard passed.a life of intense 
anxiety—of war with the world, that. only very 
slowly consented to, exchange the fruits. of his 
graceful genius for its solid comforts. No state- 
ment could be. farther from the truth. After a 
very short struggle ini London, it was Mr. Blan- 
chard’s good fortune to haye one or two powerful 
friends who were inclinetl'to give a hearing to his 
tender‘ and. eloquent voice: He was for some time 
Resident ‘Secretary. to the: Zoological Society in 
Bruton, Street, an institution founded chiefl 
through the. exertions of his brother-in-law, N. 
Vigors,. M.P.. for Carlow; and: hence he went 
direct. from, good. appointment, to. good appoint- 
ment, to the end of ts days, He edited, among 





other papers, Zhe Courier, The TrueSun,;and The 
Court Journal. He was .sub-editor; of the: Eae- 
miner when. he died, and he long.enjoyed, the;ripe 
fruits of a large popularity as a most gracefully 
humorous; magazine writer. If he. had. a.dis- 
appointment it must have been the. neglect with 
which the world received the poetic. gum that 
oozed from him—a neglect that has yet to. be made 
good.” 


This is the tale of Jerrold’s grand success 
with Black-Hyed Susan, a piece which’ has 
long become a sort of institution of the 
country : 

“¢In a most fortunate hour he quarrelled finally 
with Mr. Davidge—with Davidge who, could he 
have. seen the story of that little manuscript under 
the, author’s arm, would have. fallen upon. his 
knees and prayed for it at any price.’ But 
manager and author parted in anger, and away 
went the latter direct to Mr. Eiliston’s room at 
the Surrey Theatre. This managers’ ‘fortunes 
were at'a low ebb, and he was not'ready to adven- 
ture mueh ; but a bargain was made; an engage- 
ment’ as dramatic writer to the establishment, at 
5. per week, was. concluded ; and: the: author 
deposited: upon the manager’s table, by way. of 
beginning, the ‘nautical and domestic’; drama of 
Black-Eyed Susan ; or, All in the Downs. 

‘This renowned. piece, brought, from. the deck 
of the Ernest gun-brig, with the sea breeze in it, 
and all the rough, hearty manliness to be found 
on his Majesty: ships in those days, was first 
produced on Whit-Monday, June 8th, 1829, in the 
author’s twenty-sixth year. The noisy ‘holiday- 
makers ‘of the Borough ‘and’ of the Loudon’ Road 
were the’ first critics of \a\ piece destined: to be 

layed in every quarter of the world, and to bring 
book fortune to graceless Mr; Elliston, Mr.T. P. 
Cooke; who had not played at the Surrey, Theatre 
for ten years, made his re-appearance as, William, 
and, was. the Long Tom Cojfin. of the .after-piece, 
The. Pilot, It. is reported that ‘the audience were 
hot and noisy almost throughout the evening. 
Now and then, in a lull, the seeds of wit in- 
trustéd by the author to the Gardener (Mr. Buck- 
Stone); were Toudly ‘appreciated ; but’ the early 
scenes of Susan's Sheartvending woe’ could not 
appease the'clamour, | By'and by came the clever 
dénovement when, ‘justpreviously to theexecu: 
tion;the captain enters withia document. proving 
William:\to have been; diseharged when he.com- 
mitted, the offence, .. The. attentive, few, applauded 
so loudly,as to silence the; noisy, audience... They 
listened, and caught up the. capitally-managed 
incident, The effect was startling and electrical. 
The whole audience leaped’ with J0¥, and rushed 
into fratitic enthusiasm. Such was the commence- 
mént of the caréer of a drama which, ‘it theztrical 
phrase, ‘has brought! more money to ti and 
actor than’any piece'of its class ; but<to its author 
a sortiof sic vos non vobis-result.” ' 

Concerning Manager: Davidge, “who had 
wron him,” he had an opportunity ‘of 
making a quiet remark: Rte 
. “* Davidge died early one evening, and the 
scorn of his meanness, was still strong in the 
writer's’ soul, ‘Humph!”' he said, °* I didn’t 
think’ hed die before’ the half-price ~ had 
come in.”'” 


We will suspend our extracts until next 
week, with another of the anecdotes with 
which the book is so thickly studded : 


‘‘The humorous story of ‘The Manager's. Pig;’ 
originally published by Douglas. Jerrold; as.maga- 
zine papers, is founded on fact, the manager being 
Davidge, who determined, ‘in a golden, moment, 
upon the introduction of a pig in a.dramg to be 
expressly written for the datiaa’s capacities. fh 
the slang of the craft, the pig was to be’ measured 
for his part.’ The ‘household author” of the 
time was sunimoned, atid requested? t6 write 4 
part for the porker.: After manyinefféctual ex- 
postulations on the part: of ‘the! writer; the pig’s 
drama was written: The pig»commandeds rim 
of forty nights, and then ‘it, was,suggested.to, the, 
manager that.he should eat, him. ,‘Tears felljfas., 
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fromthe rnanagerial eyes at the bare idea. Eat 
his benefactor! Impossible! A few weeks had 
rolled on, when the household author was sum- 
moned once more into the managerial presence. 
The manager was at dinner—pickled pork the 
dish. The author started. 

‘6 What! not the pig? Why, you said that 
nothing on earth mr tempt you to eat that 
ji > 


*¢*No more it could, sir,’ cried the assured 
manager. ‘No, sir, no more it could—unless 
salted 1 7” 








Memoirs of William Beckford, of Fonthill; 
Author of “ Vathek.” (Skeet.) 
Tue life of Beckford has yet to be written. 
Long pages of faulty genealogy, wearisome 
extracts from forgotten novels, the condensa- 
tion of a journal already published, and a 
total silence on all the current stories charac- 
teristic of the man, do not compass the 
design or object of a biography. The Life of 
Beckford might have been made picturesque 
and interesting; the anonymous author of 
these “Memoirs” has made it a colourless 
compilation of worthless words and unim- 
portant facts. The proud, dreamy, passionate 
voluptuary, whose career was a tangled tale 
of mystery and | , deserved a bolder 
hand than one that pee him in cool greys 
and neutral tints. youth his present bio- 
grapher makes him a loving, romantic, pure- 
ed poet: in old age he is only a garrulous, 
pleasant, kind-hearted old gentleman, the 
stories of whose luxury and eastern mag- 
nificence are all false, lodging and living 
as he did with as much simplicity as the 
soldier duke; reserving his luxuries and 
magnificence for others, while contented with 
frugality and literature for himself. This 
was not the Beckford of the citron groves 
of Portugal; not the Beckford. at whose 
bidding rose the wonderful, abbey on. the 
Wiltshire hills; nor the man of whose 
gorgeous life within \those massive. walls 
such wild tales »were afloat among: his con- 
temporaries. This is ® purely mythic 
portrait—no living man at all. But the 
whole book is shadowy and unsatisfactory. 
Without being credulous or greedy of popular 
scandals, we have a right to look for charac- 
téristic details and pictorial anecdotes of 
such aman ; nor can we call that a biography 
which. puts us off with literary extracts, 
and suppresses every living fact, whether 
eurrently reported or known to be true. 
William Beckford was born in 1759, the 
only legitimate son of that ‘wealthy Alder- 
man; who...made the famous speech. to 
George III. about which there has been 
such. controversy ; first whether he or Horne 
Tooke wrote it; and second, whether if 
written it was ever delivered. Alderman 
Beekford,.one of the richest commoners in 
England, was a violent, passionate, ill-regu- 
lated man, given over to excesses of various 
kinds, lavish in expenditure, and regal in 
his city banquets of sometimes ten thousand 
pounds cost ; now the butt and now the bore 
of:'the House ; and priding himself on a 
political incorruptibility which had no temp- 
tation to frailty. He took a prominent part 
in, the stand of the city against the court, 
for which he deserves the thanks of all 
Englishmen. But though he did good work 
it. was, with unblessed hands, and no Guild- 
hall, panegyric could have included his 


private character as a man. He was brave, | 


outspoken, and independent; and in his 
opinions onthe questions of American inde- 
peridence; German influence, and the dignity 
of ‘the House, went with ‘Wilkes and the 


Reform Party. He died in 1770, when his son 
was only eleven years of age; leaving him 
heir to one of the largest private fortunes in 
England, which ten years’ minority would 
also still further increase ; leaving him, too, 
under the guidance of a weak and indulgent 
mother, who seems to have done her best to 
help in the spoiling which fate and fortune 
had already rendered too easy. Every one 
spoiled the young heir. The Duchess of 
Queensberry petted and caressed him ; 
Lord Chatham, his godfather, hoped that 
his son William “would one day be as 
brilliant a speaker’ as he; and Dr. Lettice, 
his tutor, introduced by Lord Littleton, 
kept the reins as loosely as the rest—curbing 
his tastes only in one thing—his fondness 
for oriental literature: against which Lord 
Chatham first set his face, in favour of the 
severer classics. But no other moral 
restraint seems to have been attempted. 
There was the right and proper amount of 
intellectual culture, the due quantity of out- 
door exercise, attention paid to manner and 
address, to style and to accomplishments, but 
the real meaning and purpose of education 
were set aside, and the young heir grew up 
to manhood, warped by pride, and wrecked 
by sensuality, his talent was led by want of 
aim and steadiness, and his whole nature 
ruined by selfishness and luxury. He was a 
great opportunity lost. Wealth, intellectual 
wer, social influence, and a naturally kind 
eart: what might not have been expected 
for humanity and his own time from such a 
conjunction. And what came? A strange, 
moody, selfish voluptuary, of the vices of 
whose early life the faintest outline would 
be expressive enough, and in whose later 
manhood the sweeping swirl of his excesses 
stood out like scathing fire against the cold 
grey background of his unsocial isolation: a 
mere sensual dreamer, wasting time and 
precious gifts in false imaginations, hoarding 
up his princely stores of art and royal collec- 
tions within those high boundary walls which 
sowell symbolised hislife—imparting nothing, 
sharing nothing, employing workmen for 
his vanity, yet regretting their dismissal 
for charity—a man whose intense pride 
struck its roots down into falsehood and 
uerility ; as when he claimed descent from 
ohn of Gaunt, because his father had pur- 
chased John of Gaunt’s house, and embla- 
zoned the abbey windows with: heraldic: lies 
and false genealogical assumptions. This 
was what and folly: made of an 
opportunity rare in the history of the-world: 
en seventeen Beckford: composed® his 

first literary work: a burlesque “‘biogra- 
phico-pictorial” account; of certain imaginary 
artists, supposed to have painted the pictures 
at Fonthill, which the old housekeeper showed 
on the open days. He drew up this catalogue 
partly to mystify the housekeeper and the 





a —_ to — — tone of  cata~ 
| logues and artistic biog ies generally, and 
setions of the Weutish yielatens specalhy 3 
| and, if his genuine production throughout, 
| which there is great reason to doubt, owing 
| to the total want of humour in his character, 
| it was a sufficiently creditable performance. 
| Aldrovandus Magnus, with his disciples, 
| Andrew Guelph and Qg. of Basan, Sucre- 
' wasser of Vienna, Blunderbussiana of Dal- 
matia, and Watersouchy of Holland, were his 
“ subjects.” Their loves and,their struggles, 
their triumphs of art: in the painting of eye- 
lashes and moles, lace, turnips, satins, and 
| water-jugs, their quarrels and matériel, and 
| the value of nut-oil over white of egg and 
every other kind of varnish, make up the 





pee which has in truth many excel- 
ent hits, and which shows, in parts indu- 
bitably his own, the power of word-painting 
and the rich imagination which afterwards 
ripened into such perfection in “ Vathek.” 
The most graphic touches belong to the his- 
tory of Watersouchy of Amsterdam, whose 
genius was first kindled by some designs for 
Brussels point, and who continued his studies 
on “ well furrowed old women,” plump soles, 
and legs of beef. Watersouchy made such 
rapid advances that he rivalled Douw, in 
whose esteem he rose to such a high place 
that, after eight years, he suffered him to 
group, without assistance, a velvet armchair 
and a Turkey carpet, which were rendered 
with such admirable truth “that every man 
wished to sit down on the one and every 
dog to repose on the other.” But the whole 
of the catalogue is good ; and, whatever help 
young Beckford might have had in it, shows 
both precocity and power of imagination in 
himeelf. 

After this the youth was sent to ‘finish 
his studies at Geneva, his mother having a 
horror of English universities; and there it 
was that he first acquired his love of natural 
scenery, and gave way to the weak senti- 
mentalities which proved so fatal to him in 
after life. He spent three days at La Grande 
Chartreuse, bi Ne he read St... Bruno, 
wrote some mediocre verses in the album of 
the monastery, and turned back from: the 
door of a room to look once more-at'a pic- 
ture of Mary Queen of Scots. It is “in- 
cumbent on us to chronicle these events; 
for they are samples of all those which alone 
our biographer chosen, or been able, to 

ive us. And he went to Ferney, where 

e saw Voltaire, then a shrivelled old man 
of eighty-four,. with “large penetrating 
eyes,” and a finished address, where he saw 
too the seigneurial gallows on the estate,and 
the famous chapel Deo Optimo Maximo. 
He was told that the Seigneur himself used 
sometimes to officiate there; but it + wes 
generally served by the Jesuit Pére Adam: 
of whom Voltaire used to say—though bat 
a mild kind of mot—* Quoique il fat Je Pere 
Adam, il n’étoit pas le premier des hommes..’ 
And then the young heir and his, tutor 
returned home, after a sojourn.of a year and 
a half abroad, and went about. from one 
house to another of the various noblemen 
and gentlemen who courted his i 
anee. In these visits the most notable 
thing he did was “to curl his lip” at the 
want of “blue blood” and heroie pédigrees 
in his hosts. 

Travelling about England and making 
the grand tour, always with his tutor, Dr. 
Lettice, occupies the next chapters of this 
meagre book. Mooning through the streets 
of Antwerp, and. giving himself up: to all 
sorts of vague superstitious: dreams, ‘fcurl- 
ing his lip” at oyster-eyed Dutchmen, ‘and 
finding little to interest him in the “green 
canals of Holland ;” “ doingall the pictures” 
on his road southwards, criticising ‘sundry 
old masters, canonised perhaps unduly ; he 
at last wandered into Teal , where the rich, 
poetic life and sensuous fullness of nature 
satisfied and enthralled him. Here, too, 
he found. food for that love of art, and 
passion for vit, which formed so \pro+ 
minent a part of his maturer life. The 
galleries of Florence, the mournful beauty 
of Venice, the luxuriant glories of the 
Champagne country, and the majesty and 
grandeur of the Eternal Hills, struck him 
very forcibly; indeed, the impressions gained 
from that journey coloured the whole of his 
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after years, “though to his love must also be 
added the'desultoriness and quick satiety so 
disastrous ‘in- his career. 
every place and pursuit. At Venice, Florence, 
Rome, ‘Naples, in the country and on the 
road, his cry was still to move, to change, to 
get at something new, to leave the old 
already worn out, to grasp the untried and 
unknown. But the grand tour was made; 
home and his majority were before him; and 
in 1781 old Fonthill blazed up with rejoicings 
and festivities, and the easy pupillage of 
this spoiled child of fortune came to an end. 
After which he went abroad again, in “three 
carriages, having led horses and outriders,” 
passing ‘over much of the old ground, and 
played off in several places as the Em)eror 
of Austria travelling incognito. 

And ‘now, that slight curb of his tutor’s 
restraint broken, he flew back to his pro- 
hibited eastern reading. In the twenty- 
second year of liis age, according to the 
testimony of Mr. Cyrus Redding, he com- 
posed in French, “at one sitting of three 
days and two nights,” the only work of any 
worth that he did—the tale of the Caliph 
Vathek. But it appears now that even this 
was not original, and that half of it was stolen 
from certain eastern tales written in French 
and but little known. Vathek a plagiarism, 
the famous tower imperfect in its founda- 
tioris; the wall that. was to keep out all his 
kind ; what types of the false life, based on 
nothing but imaginary pride, and walled. in 
by self from all ayilibethty: love, and human 
worth! 

The year after. “Vathek” was written, 
Beckford, married. Lady Margaret Gordon, 
with whom he lived in great happiness and 
love for nearly six years,, when the poor 
lady. died, and, with her his sole chance of 
good. From that time his life became a 
tissue of sins and short-comings.. He flung 
himself into alternate excess and gloom— 
living en grand seignewr in Portugal, some- 
times at Montserrat in “a barbarous Gothic 
imitation house, built by a carpenter from 
Falmouth,” sometimes wandering through 
the country with his cook and his servants, 
Visiting. convents and monasteries, and 
sighing in the depths of romantic woods. 
From Portugal he passed into Spain, and 
there wrote his well-known excursion to 
Alecobaca and Batalha, of which ourbiographer 
has made full use; as also of his “ Letters 
from Spain to Portugal.” At Madame 
d'Aranda’s.he got some upholstery ideas, 
which he. put in force at Fonthill, and 
elsewhere; and in Paris he saw a live 
magician, of whom we extract the following 
account : 


‘He once related that in Paris he casually fell 
in with a real magician, or, at least, a very old 
man, with whose. appearance. and manner. he 
became, ,mueh struck, The man appeared a 
taystevious ; character, and, advanced in years. 
They used to talk together. upon the subjects of 
magic and incantations, until the stranger, seeing 
the interest Mr. Beckford’ took in such topies, in 
Whiich he hithself’ séemed to! take ‘io less, he told 
hith ‘that, if he would ¢all upon him, he would 
exhibit to him one of the most extraordinary 
things: his \imagination’ could. conceive. The 
address he gave was in an obscure part. of Paris. 
Curiosity ‘and fancy for such things overpowered 
every’ other consideration, though the man was 
only .a chance acquaintance. Mr, Beckford 
determined to go, and went accordingly. The 
approach to the dwelling indicated was through 
an old. timbet-yard, which appeared to have 
remained long in the same state, tle timber in 
many Instutices appearing to have lain long enough 
to fall into a state of deeay: . Passing through the 


‘yard, the’ visitor entered sort’ of ‘hall <of ‘con- | 


| siderable size, inowhich ‘he: met ‘the owner, who 


He soon tired of had to sustain» the: character and support :his 


| averments, of being a believer and an, adept in 
| magic. He had dressed himself in.a mode to 
| sustain in some degree that character. The apart- 
| ment had tapestry hangings, and many ornaments 
| in good taste were dispersed about. A flight of 
| Steps at the top of the room or hall led into'a 
garden at the back of the house, and at the top of 
the stairs stood a large marble or stone vase, 
almost as large as the Warwick vase, filled with 
the purest water. Some unimportant conversation 
ensued, when the Frenchman bade his visitor 
look into the vase, and say if he saw anything 
whatever but pure water, He replied that he 
could see nothing else. The man then uttered 
some mysterious or cabalistic words, and all at 
once the vase appeared to be filled with an in- 
numerable quantity of living creatures of the most 
extraordinary shapes and forms, as odd as those 
small, strange insects discoverable in impure 
liquids. The apartment, too, seemed filled with 
various living and strange forms. He became all 
at-once in a state of surprise and astonishment, 
from which, when he recovered and looked around, 
he could see nothing more of what had just 
attracted his wonder, and even the man himself 
had withdrawn. He never met the magician 
again, which might easily have been the result of 
accident, considering the convulsed state of Paris ; 
but he always thought the trick, however per- 
formed, was one of the most mysterious and un- 
accountable that he had ever met with. He had 
no doubt of its being a trick; but it was admirably 
played off, and for what object but to startle him 
and remove his incredulity on similar subjects he 
could not conjecture. He paid nothing for the 
exhibition.” 

At the Jardin des Plantes he entered: the 
den of a lion, which had taken a fancy to 
him, and for love licked the skin off his 
hands; and he was to be seen in many of 
the stirring events of the revolution, quietly 
sitting on horseback as spectator, watching 
the actors. The biographer says: that the 
“Englishman on horseback,” represented 
in many of the pictures of those times, was 
Mr. Beckford. But after a time the Abbey 
was partly completed. Mrs. Beckford, his 
mother, died; the wall was built round his 
thirteen miles of .terrace-drive; and the 
owner of the famous Tower returned home 
to receive Sir Wilham>Hamilton and Nel- 
son at the house which, it was currently 
reported, cost a million in the building. 

Perhaps it was here that Lady Hamilton 
completed the snare in-which she had 
already entangled Nelson. She! made her- 
self an actress for the occasion, and played 
so admirably the various pantomimic parts 
she took, that she drew'tears from many of 
the company. And it was during this visit 
that Nelson . showed: such ° extraordinary 
nervousness at being driven by his host ina 
pony-carriage.. The Abbey, for almost. the 
only time during Beckford’s ownership, was 
alive with mirth and, hospitality. The féte 
given there drew crowds to witness it, and 
the blazing windows shone like a. beacon on 
the: broad Wiltshire downs—a sadly tempo- 
rary shine, but a delusive beacon after all! 
The old house was pulled down, and the 
Folly towered: complete. , Nothing ever 
equalled the lavish luxury: of Fonthill. 
It. embodied: ;the«:voluptuous. imagery » of 
“Vathek,” and prophesied of Monte Christo ; 
gardens; grounds,;'building, furniture,’ and 
ornaments;) all ;were> of) fabulous beauty and 
all of) fabulous: worth:\; Everything was 


lavish, everything» prodigal; the. extrava- 


‘ gance reigning was :in:kéeping with the rest. 


Diamonds were left:abontin ¢hina cups, and 
hosts of) portable valuables; were scattered 





over tables ‘totally waguardedy and: im the 





thes of any servant in the house to’steal. 
ut Beckford placed’ unbounded’ confidence 
in his own household, not from any genérovis 
belief in human nature, nor from love of ‘His 
people, but from the simple sentiment of his 
own high supremacy, which they dare‘not 
violate by the insolent disrespect of theft. 
He found himself deceived at times, and 
oftener than he knew of or confessed. 

And now, the tide which had borne -him 
up so long on the very crest of the wave 
was turning. The Court of Chancery took 
from him an estate of twelve thousand a ‘year; 
with expenses and other causes making tip’a 
loss of thirty thousand a year; a law-suit, 
connected with his West India property, 
cost. him forty thousand pounds ; and then 
the West India property itself fell. He had 
inherited a million sterling, and one hundred 
thousand pounds per annum when. he came 
of age; but the sun was sinking, and the 
twilight had to come. He had. married his 
second daughter to the Marquis of ean 
his eldest married for herself a Colonel’ Orde, 
“with no more than his pay,” and son‘of a 
gentleman, “with only fifteen hundred 
a year.” Beckford was so enraged at her 
marriage that he suffered her to live and 
die in sorrow and poyerty; but his biogra- 
pher says he did not know the circumstances 
of her condition. We cannot accept all the 
panegyrics and excuses of this anonymous 
belauder; indeed, no excuses. can: justify 
Beckford’s ‘heartlessness ‘and cruelty; to» his 
child, whose offence was, that she married 
where she loved, and did tot’ wait to ‘be 
matched by her father with so much rank 
in exchange for her do With’ sixty 

ages intervening of stupid, forgotten, bur- 
esque novels, without humour and without 
point, we come next to the sale of Fonthill, 
and the remoyal.,to, Bath... Mr. Farquhar 
bought the: whole, “estate, Abbey, and 
other things,” for three hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds;'‘anid the-author of “ Va- 
thek,” ‘still’ the‘ same>*man, ‘but shrank 
and circumscribed, ‘continued the strange, 
unsocial, isolated life at Lansdowne, that he 
had led before at Fonthill’ He and his 
dwarf porter Pero were the talk and wonder 
of Bath; but he troubled himself little with 
either society or gossip, and still collected 
curiosities, buying even from the.collection 
of his old rival Horace Walpole, who. had 
thought to cheat him of the chance for ever; 
and raising up atower on his Bath property, 
whence he could look at the splendid Folly of 
his former greatness. 

The architect's dishonesty in laying inse- 
cure foundations brought its necéssary con- 
sequences. One morning Beckford’s eyé 
sought for the old familiar tower of Fonthill. 
It was gone. It had fallen over! into the 
marble court, and Mr. Farquhar had a naa 
of stones for his purchase. If he had liv 
long enough, Mr. Farquhar would have 
bequeathed Fonthill back to ‘its’ original 
owner: he “ frequently observed that he had 
a great inclination to ‘do so.” : Someone 
asked Beckford if he would have liked the 
legacy. He replied, “‘ Good . heavensy:yes, 
and should have been in an ecstacy at it, for 
it would have falsified the old*proverb) “You 
can’t eat your cake and have it too?’ 69> 

The following is an anecdote of the Duchess 
of Gordon worth preserving : 6 eid 

“*T once shut myself up at Fonthill to, be out 
of the way of a lady—an ‘ungallant thing to any 
lady on earth but her with *whont dt toccutred. 
You must. well remember: thevlateDrchéss cof 
Gordon, as~she was the» continual! talk, ofthe 
town for:her curious: -merceniary> ways: and mode 
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of-ent ing men with her brood of daughters. 
Leould have served no other lady so, I hope—I 
ever enjoyed a joke so much. At that-time 
.eyerybody talked of Mr. Beckford’s enormous 
we By everything about me was exaggerated 

roportionately. I was in consequence a capital 
‘bait for the Duchess—so she thought ; I thonght 
vety differently. She had been told that evena 
dog kennel at Fonthill was a palace—my house a 
Potosi. What more upon earth could be desired 
bya ‘managing mother fora daughter? I might 
have been aged and impotent—no matter, such is 
fashion’s philosophy. I got a hint from town of 
her,intention to surprise me with her hard face at 
Fonthill—a: sight I could gladly dispense with. 
T;resolved to give her a useful lesson. Fonthill 
was, put in order for her reception, with every- 
thing I could devise to receive her sagniticanthy 
—not only to receive her, but to turn the tables 
upon her for the presumption she had that I was 
to become the plaything of her purposes. 
“"¢*The splendour of her reception must have 
stimulated her in her object. 

‘¢<T designed it should operate in that manner. 
I ‘knew her aim—che little thought so. My 
atrangements being made, I ordered my ‘mayor- 
como” to say, on the Duchess’s arrival, that it 
was unfortunate—every thing being arranged for 
her grace’s reception, Mr. Beckford had shut him- 
self up on a sudden, a way he had at times, and 
that it was more than his place was worth to 
disturb him, as his master only appeared when he 
pleased, forbidding interruption, even if the king 
came to Fonthill. I had just received a large lot 
of books—nothing could be more opportune—I 
had them removed to the rooms of which I had 
taken possession. The Duchess conducted her- 
self with wonderful equanimity, and seemed much 
aireoal and gratified at what she saw, and the 
mode of her reception—just as I desired she 
should be, quite on tiptoe to have me for a son- 
in-law. When she got up in the morning, her 
first question was, ‘Do you think Mr. Beckford 
will be visible to-day ?’ 

“* *T cannot inform your grace—Mr. Beckford’s 


. movements are so very uncertain—it is possible. 


Would your grace take an airing inthe patk-—a 
walk in the gardens ? 

‘* ¢ Everything which Fonthill could, supply was 
made the most of, whetting. her appetite to her 
P e still more. , My, master of the ceremonies 
to the duchess did, not know what to make of his 
toaster, the duchess, or his own position. 
‘Perhaps Mr. Beckford will. be visible to- 
morrow ?” was the duchess’s daily consolation. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, came 
and went—no Mr. Beckford. I read on, deter- 
mined not to see her. Was it not serving a 
woman of such a coarse nature quite right ? 

**She remained seven or eight days, magnifi- 
eently entertained, and then went away without 
seeing him. She was very angry, and said of 
him in her rage things too scandalous to havé 
eseaped any woman’s lips but herown. ‘Think 
of such. a woman’s vengeance ; such a woman.as 
fhe duchess was, who never suffered anything to 
stand in the way of her objects !’ 

‘The splendour and wealth she saw dispensed 
at. Fonthill no doubt increased her envious dis- 
appointment, and enhanced the bitterness of the 
contumely she afterwards heaped upon him.” 


We. learn nothing more: from. these 
Memoirs.” What feeble flickering light of 
biography they had has now passed away 
entirely; Ofall those twenty-one years spent 
at, Lansdowne, not a ncticeable word, not a 
fact,;not an anecdote! He was sixty-three 
when he left Fonthill, eighty-four when he 
died at Bath; and:he died: tranquilly and 
calmly; of a cold caught while riding out. 
This, and a few upholstery details, comprise 
the substance of these twenty-one years 
according to this author. 

idm, person he. was.a well-looking man; in 
youth; handsome; above the middle. height, 
with stall grey eyes, and a refined and 
Hitelléctual face. He dressed in old-fashioned 





costume—a green coat, cloth, buttons, buff 
striped waistcoat, green breeches, and brown 
topped | boots, “the fine cotton stocking 
appearing over them.” ‘His voice was 
pleasant, his gestures animated ; when silent 
or examining he had a habit of placing his 
freckled fingers over his mouth; he was 
active, though not truly energetic, seldom 
sitting down when conversing, and of 
courteous manners. He was sentimental; 
raising marble monuments to dead dogs, and 
sighing over the figure of a sleeping child. 
His taste was excellent in both. art and 
virti, and he was especially disgusted at his 
auctioneer for adding some hideous Chinese 
trumpery of his own to the Fonthill sale. He 
was always buying or selling, though no 
bargainer nor haggler, and earned the 
enmity of Walpole for paying too much for 
his curiosities: Walpole fearing that prices 
would rise so high, he would not be able to 
add to his collection. 

And now, why has this nameless _bio- 
grapher written this book? And if he 
wrote it, why did he call it “Memoirs of 
William Beckford,” when it is a mere com- 
pa from Beckford’s printed works, and 

. Cyrus Redding’s recollections? Never 
was a worse or more unsatisfactory biography 
written. It is a thing of straw ; a bundle of 
rags; an imperfect outline wanting half its 
members! There is no substantial form in 
it; no life, no person, no colour. Well-known 
stories are not spoken of; characteristic 
traits are suppressed : scandals, which ought 
to have been refuted, if possible, are suffered 
to retam their hold by being ignored: we 
have no living man passing through the 
pages; no Beckford as he moved in this 
busy world, but simply a wooden clothes- 
horse, with a few printed leaves. fluttering 
among the coats and waistcoats. Incapaci- 
ties are not. rare, unhappily: but we have 
never met with a book in which from begin- 
ning to end there was so little worth writing, 
or such manifest incapacity of an author for 
his work. 








L’ Amour. Par Michelet. (Paris: Hachette 
& Co 


So essentially is this book—which professes 
to be written as a pyschological dissertation 
upon the passion of love, and more especially 
love in married life, with regard to its effect 
on human nature—a French book, and solely 
a French book, applicable only to French 
natures, French social positions, and French 
modes of thinking, and in so far only adapted 
to French readers, that the usual warning at 
the foot of the title-page of all modern French 
works, “ L’autewr se réserve le droit de tra- 
duction,” appears to us: wholly superfiuous; 
if not ludicrous... Prom | the pen. of an 
author of much distinction; who in: his his- 
torical works has peculiarly fostered, if not 
founded, the paradoxical style: of philosophi- 
cal writing which has lately gained such 
ground in France, it is‘more than usually 
abstruse in paradox. Each phrase has 
the ambition to be not only terse and 
succinct (a very laudable ambition in all 
writers), but to be an axiom in itself. The 
result is, that the reader-is ge ewe with 
the thousand-and-one’ sharp philosophical 
truths which the author! labours to inculcate. 
The effect is disconnected and. rambling. 

To pick a practical plum of sound ‘com- 
mon-life application out of all this wonderful 
hasty-pudding of fine words, fine phrases, 
fine chapters, becomes’ almost as difficult‘a 
task as that despaired of in the mis-translated 
proverb, ‘to find a needle in a botte de foin.” 





Where we most desire a little plain common- 
sense we only find mysticism, and still, mys- 
ticism, and ever mysticism, , It is the. very 
pedantry of poetry, or we believe. we mean 
rather the very poetry of pedantry. We 
apply the word “ pedantry ” advisedly, inas- 
much as after a careful perusal of. the . book 
we are compelled to class it, in. spite. of 
its mystic philosophy and its poetical 
aspirations, more under the category of 
medical works than any other. It reads like 
a work upon pathology, treating the most 
delicate subjects connected with married 
life, translated into. the most flickering poeti- 
cal language—Doctor Culverwell in “prose 
bewitched.” Some of the.chapters are unap- 
proachable to the greater part of English 
readers. We will imstance.only the. least 
choquant of such chapters (the English word 
“ shocking” would not express our, meaning), 
that, namely, which treats of the hygeian 
duties of the husband towards the wife, and 
his position as an habitual medical inspector. 
Even those which treat more precisely of 
the moral influences, that may be reciprocally 
exercised with advantage, between husbands 
and wives, are headed with sueh titles as 
“ De la Fécondation Intellectuelle,”. and.“ De 
U Incubation Morale””—titles that reveal the 
general tendency. of the author’s mind to- 
wards the allegory of materialism even in 
his most philosophical subjects, Many of 
the topics in a book of, this nature are such 
as to render even allusion impossible. 

That the moral intention of M. Michelet 
has been an excellent one, is indisputable, 
He advocates throughout the most intimate 
companionship in married life, mutual tole- 
rance and forbearance, strict confession of. 
intimate thought, and a thousand other 
methods of ti ihteniing the matrimonial tie ; 
above all he depincatas the French fashion 
of “les lits sépzrés.” But sensible as may be 
the deductions to be drawn from all his high 
flown phrases upon these topics, he is so 
wrapped up in his spirit of poetic idealisa- 
tion of married life, that he completely over} 
looks the thousand little weaknesses that 
“flesh is heir to,” the probable differences 
of taste, the possible incompatibilities of 
temper. He generalises everything, and 
in this again loses wholly out of sight 
the practical utility of his observations.” He 
generalises more especially “la femme.” Tn 
this respect one of his great axioms (p. 284) 
may serve as an example of the basis upon 
which his whole structure, as regards the 
influence of woman in married life, is based, 
“ Rien de bas dans la femme, rien de vulgaire, 
tout poétique”—a charming axiom from a 
Frenchman’s pen, but smacking slightly (we 
say it with reverence) of idealism. We con- 
sider that he might have borne slightly in 
mind “the more or the less,” the varieties of 
human temperament, la femme as she is, and 
not as he generalises her, in order to have 
given greater practical value to his deduc- 
tions. The French unmarried woman, it is 
true, is generally wholly unformed (except 
in certam accomplishments), . wholly ; un; 
biased and uninfluenced (except in her re- 
ligious opinions), when ‘placed in her almost 
unknown husband’s hands;::and thus far 
M. Michelet may be right in ‘treating “la 
femme” as an ideal creature, to be fashioned 
by the more or less able hands of a husband; 
whom he addresses as her “vrai créatewr.” 
But it is useless reasoning at length upon 
the paradoxical opinions of a book which 
is, in general, as utterly unfit for English 
readers, as we believe it would be in most 
cases little comprehended by them. 
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THE COUNCIL OF TEN. 
* De omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis.”” 

The Shakspeare Room atthe Bedford. The Council 
is sitting ; but there is a slight deduction from its 
numbers, because of the impending season of 
Christmas, 

THE EDITOR. 

T am charged with the apologies of the Professor, 

who professes to be too unwell to come to-night. 
THE 0’ DONNEGAN. 

T'wonld..express sorrow, but from information 

which I received, to use police langnage—— 
THE MANDARIN. 

Whichy itis»thought you, have had unusual 
opportunities:of studying. 

THE O'DONNEGAN (mildly). 

4; trust: dni’ thankful for all advantages. I 
have reason to think, I say, that the Professor is 
no more unwell than aman ought to feel, whose 
wife has taken him out to tea in. the howling 
wildernesses of the 8.E, district.of your overgrown 
metropolis, 

“THE EDITOR. 

The, Professor, O’Donnegan, looks at his do- 
mestic liabilities in a right point of view ; and 
considering that the marriage vows ‘include 
suburban ‘tea upon occasion—— 

THE.0’ DONNEGAN, 

, Mistress .O’Donnegan took the liberty one day, 

while I was explaining to her the impossibility of 

her accompanying yours truly to some little 
festivity—that excellent lady, I say, took the 
liberty, amid her rebellious tears, to throw at my 
head the sentimental old saying, that happiness 
was born a twin. 

MR. TEMPLE. 
A very pretty and feminine appeal. 
THE O’DONNEGAN, 

May be, but the appeal was dismissed with 
costs. ‘* Not a Siamese twin, Madam,” says I, 
blowing in the barrel-of my latch-key. But why 
do we waste words upon female follies? Push 
over them cigars. T see the delightful Sir Francis 
Head is not ‘annihilated. 

MR. DROOPER. 

There’s a good ‘name for him in an old comedy— 
Sir Francis Wrong-Head. 

THE EDITOR. 

Let’ it ‘be ‘his. Any theatrical news ‘for us, 
Drooper? Have you done any of the Christmas 
pieces? No! Well, do you know anything about 
- them? Did you hear Satanetla? Is the:Adelphi 

finished ?~ Where will be the best veaprened ? 
, MR. DROOPER. 

Had I three ¢ars—and iso forth. Yes, I did 
hear Satanelia,.and when-all the dialogue is cut 
‘out; and ‘the:whole affair iscompressed, it will be 
one of the’prettiest of Balfe’s operas.. The Adelphi 
is being ‘finished as fast-as relays of men, working 
night and’ day, caw do it. I don’t know which 
\ will be the best pantomime, 

oe THE BARONET, 

That was a true story about the singer, the 
critic, and the ‘spectacles. Critic came late to 
concert, heard, as he thought, that singer singing 

"badly, could not see him, but went home and cut 
him up. Discovered next day that an inferior 
singer had ‘been substituted, so-apologised. At 





next concert, critic was ‘in ‘front “place, is seen by 
the great ‘singer, who comes down and ‘presents 
him with a pair of spectacles. Takes the present 
as a joke, but finding that itis meant as a reproof, 
stamps on spectacles. Tableau. 

THE MANDARIN. 

While we are on theatrical matters, does any- 
body know whether the Dramatic College is to 
come to anything ? The enthusiasm at starting was 
tremendous, and everybody was the most liberal 
person in the world, except the next person, and 
soon. What's the hitch ? 

MR.” DROOPER. 

A dust-cart stops the way, 

THE BARONET. 

A mass of objectionable conditions, I hear, are 
imposed by the benevolent non-donor of the land 
—what they are I have not heard. Perhaps he 
wants the inmates of the college rung in to dinner 
with a dustman’s bell, to remind them of the 
founder—no, Drooper, not of the bell-founder, 


make another. 
MR. DROOPER. 


Or ordains that, ‘with the same view, they shall 

eat hashes three times a week. 
MR. TEMPLE. 

Come, come, let Dodd be reprieved. Do you 
see that a country solicitor has been fined for 
smoking in a first-class railway carriage, Dar- 
lington way ? 

THE BARONET. 


Unless there were special circumstances against 
him, I should be inclined to ask you all to sub- 
scribe, and enclose him the fine with our compli- 
ments. Don’t we all smoke in first-class. car- 
riages? I travel on railways as much as anybody, 
and the first thing I do on getting to the platform 
is to hint to the guard that I want carriage that 
Ican smoke in. I always get it, and he locks 
me in, that ridiculous people who don’t like 
tobacco may not intrude upon me. Sometimes 
he fetches me matches, if I have forgotten to fill 
my fusee box. It is as much matter of custom as 
reading your newspaper, and I suppose that this 
gentleman mismanaged his business in some way, 

THE MANDARIN. 

I hate violating ttles, except where it is neces> 
sary, and it is violating a rule to fee.a railway 
servant. I have a key that will lock a carriage 
door. At night it is invaluable in excluding pne’s 
fellow-creatures, They can’t open the door for 
themselves, and the railway man thinks it has 
been locked by.seme other railway man, for a 
reason, and so I°travél in great comfort. 

THE BARONET. 

There ‘ought to ‘be no need for. precautions or 
trouble. Certain carriages should be kept free from 
smokers, and the habit taken for granted else- 
where. “What tyrannical law will be tried next ? 
I suppose newspapers will be forbidden because 
they pitch into the companies. 

MR. STOKE. 

It makes me mildly sad to see a couple of full- 
grown, and intellectual men get into earnest about 
such a matter—a mere bit of self-comfort. 

THE MANDARIN, 

Life is too'short, my dear'Stoke; for’a wise man 
to allow himself to neglect’ any bit of self-comfort ; 
and fortune is so.uneertain, that, he is foolish to 
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practice to-day a voluntary aniae, when to- 
morrow it may be involuntary. ‘Where's the 
American ? 





THE EDITOR. 

He has letters to send over, I suppose, telling 

how the Message is received here. 
THE BARONET. 

There’s nothing in it, except that the President 
thinks the States should buy Cuba, and thus 
annihilate the great mart for the slave-traders, 
Whether the second operation would follow the 
first isa question on which there may be two 
opinions. I know that verbosity is highly 
esteemed over the water, but one would think 
that sensible men, like the Americans, must feel 
the absurdity of such loquaciousness as that of 


these Messages, 
THE O'DONNEGAN. 


It is better, and more respectful to a great 
nation, than the curt, pert emptiness of speeches 
from the Throne; but you haughty Islanders 
think that you do everything better than all the 


world besides. 
MR, TEMPLE. 


We do some things as well as the Americans. 
At their Auburn the other day, an unfortunate 
negro, in prison, was subjected to the shower- 
bath for some insubordination or other; some 
enormous quantity was poured down on hin, 
and, of course, the poor old creature collapsed, 
or, as the jury delicately put it, his death was 
“hastened” by'the infliction, just as Charles the 
First’s death was “‘hastened” by his head being 
cut off, 

MR. STOKE. 
It makes one’s blood creep. .A new-torture. 


MR. TEMPLE. 

Not new'‘at ‘all. “Merely stolen ‘from the old 
country. ‘Let us'be just. ‘It is only about three 
years ago thatthe same thing was done in one 
of our lunatic asylums, by order of the surgeon, 
who had been ‘enraged ‘at some misconduct by a 
pauper lunatic. ‘In neither case, ‘of course, was 
it intended to kill the offender. 


THE 0’ DONNEGAN, 
A fact that must be highly satisfactory to him. 


THE EDITOR. 

I presume that M. de Montalembert is satisfied 
with his victory. The sentence is affirmed, but 
three months are taken off the imprisonment, and 
he escapes the deportation law. 
to prison, or is pardon prospective ? 

THE BARONET. 

If I were the Emperor, I would not be beaten. 
Nobody should force himself into my. prison 
against my will. 

THE COLONEL. 

Perhaps Louis Napoleon will pardon him 
again, on Christmas Day, in consideration of its 
being another memorable anniversary. Nothing 
would astonish one, in ‘‘the saviour of French 
society.” 

MR. TEMPLE, 

Christmas Day. What a. dreadful ‘bore. is the 
festive season. 

THE EDITOR. 

Is it—spent in a good country house, with a 
party of pleasant people not at, all related to you ? 
MR. TEMPLE. 

Ah! that is getting rid of the chief leatittens 
of Christmas. revelry. -.Anyhotly cane be happy 





Now, is he to go 
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when he gets ayay from those who are near and 
dear to him. 
THE EDITOR. 

What an atrocious sentiment ! What does it 
mean, my dear Temple? Some little family feud, 
some vendetta, which you nurse with unrighteous 
satisfaction, but which you are now compelled to 
stanch, in compliance with the healthy and 
Christianlike customs of the season. 

MR, TEMPLE. 
Something of the sort. But.it can’t be helped. 
oPhe,pleasantest Christmas I ever spent was in 
Africa. 
THE MANDARIN. 
Do;the Africans make good plum puddings? 
MR. TEMPLE. 

T was in quarantine in Alexandria *‘on Christ- 
mas Day in the morning,” having been bitten by 
mosquitoes for the preceding four days and nights, 
and having been, moreover, enclosed in an apart- 
ment with an American acquaintance, who had 
many good qualities, but whose historical infor- 
mation was not the most remarkable among them, 
seeing that he had never heard the name of 
Pontius Pilate. 

THE COLONEL. 

Taking one thing with another, I would as soon 

have been among uncles and cousins. 


MR, TEMPLE. 

Ah, but listen ! . I have copied out a bit of my 
diary, in order to read it'to those very uncles and 
cousins. on Saturday. (reads) :. ‘‘ Tuesday, 24, 
Christmas Eve. Fat little doctor came to see me, 
and ask whether I-were well. Told him yes, 
except that I was .covereil with mosquito bites, 
and that I should look upon it as a most gentle- 
manly and considerate attention.if, he would:,cure 
me of those manifestations, before. turning me out 
to the African world, He, langhed,; and told me 
I shonld have something worse on the Nile, which 
comforted me,, and. J cleaned. my pipes, went to 
hed, and dreamed that-the room was full of wild 
cats and kittens.” 

THE EDITOR. 
Still I am inclined to hold with the Colonel. 
MR. TEMPLE. 
Hold your tongue (reads): ‘‘Christmas-day, 
- Up at seven.” 
THE MANDARIN. 
~~" Another comfort. 
THE 0’DONNEGAN. 
“Up in the mornin’s no for me,” as our great 
Irish pote says, 
MR. TEMPLE, 
*€Gave my blue shirt to the black man, to his 
extreme satisfaction. We had no language in 
common, but every time thenceforth that my 
eye rested on him, he grinned, smoothed himself 
_ down, back and front, as significant of a shirt, 
and danced off. Also gave him twelve piastres.” 
THE 0’ DONNEGAN. 
This chronicling your charities seems to me 
mighty Pharasaical. 
MR, TEMPLE, 
**A most comfortable English omnibus waited 
“ at the‘door, and on my release, it took me to the 
Oriental Hotel, which is in the handsome Euro- 


pean Square.” 
tout! THE MANDARIN. 


cyyBtop; stop. \Iftheréis much instructive matter 


topographical information about the place, or 
any infernal graphic writing, 1 appeal to your 
humanity, at this season, to.stop. 
MR. TEMPLE. 

Not a bit (reads): **Had a capital wash, and 
a tolerable breakfast. Went to Mr. Button’s 
pillar, also known as Pompey’s, but W. Button’s 
name.is in large letters, whereas there is no 
inscription to Pompey, and the pillar was erected 
to neither.” 

THE MANDARIN. 
You will be instructive ! 
MR. TEMPLE. 
_ My American friend hammered at the pillar 
(he was great in collecting specimens) for half an 
hour, and got a less piece of stone than I bought 
of a plump Arab girl for half a piastre. Saw 
hundreds of donkeys. Called on a Consul, and 
was invited to a child’s party in the evening. 
Had some bottled porter.” 
THE O'DONNEGAN. 
The only sensible thing I’ve heard yet. 


MR. TEMPLE. 

‘* Walked to Cleopatra’s needle, and sent my 
linen to the wash. . Smoked several pipes,.and 
wrote some verses.” (Looks up timidly. There are 
signs of mutiny.) 

THE EDITOR. 

Gentlemen, if you think that they can be 

duller than the prose, we will stop them. 


MR. TEMPLE. 

They were written, I remember, in my shirt- 
sleeves, 

MR. STOKE, 

T read in an old book of a lover adding to his 
letter an apology to his mistress for so writing to 
her—— 

MR. TEMPLE. 
It was too hot to move, and I felt lazy 


THE MANDARIN. 
Go-ahead, you have said enough to account for 
their badness, but not for your reading them here, 


MR. TEMPLE, 
On the contrary, they are very good (reads) : 


“‘T am bit by the mosquitoes 

And the bites they itch and swell 

And put decided vetoes 
On & party's looking well, 

My face——” 

(Murmurs of disapprobation.) 
MR. TEMPLE, 
Well, here’s another bit : 


** A dozen flags are floating 
From a dozen Consuls’ poles, 
Protection shops 
For all us souls. 
The Union Jack is on the breeze 
Up there, across the way, 
The only English thing one sees, 
Although it’s Christmas Day.” 


THE MANDARIN. 
But why needed yon go to Africa to write such 
ineffable rubbish. Surely it might have been 
written and burned at home. 


: MR. TEMPLE (enraged). 
It’s a sketch on the spot, and therefore has 


interest independent of its merits. 


** Musquito curtains round my bed, 
My floor with marble paved, 
A red tarboosh is on my head, 
My beard by no means shaved. 
A shiny: black man shines my’ boots, 
A Frenchman 





my tray, 
A German hopes the ‘ Bishi shoots’ 
And this is Christmas Day.” 





THE MANDARIN (earnestly), 

I protest against’ this. ven” at’ Christmas 
there is a limit to indulgence, If there is more, 
we ought not to hear it. 

MR. TEMPLE. 

The next verse is very touching, but I will not 
real any more. You don’t look at things 
properly. That was written in Africa. 

THE MANDARIN. 

He talks of a place that lies a few hours from 
Malta, as if it were a grand feat to have reached 
it. Why, I have been half over the world, and 
never talk about it. 

MR. TEMPLE (spitefully). 

1 admit that nobody would know yon had had 

such opportunity of improving your mind. 
THE EDITOR. 

Don’t ‘be vexed, Temple, Tell us the rest of 
your Christmas Day. 

MR. TEMPLE. 

O, there’s nothing to tell, if it is not received 
in a social spirit. I had (reads): “ahearty and 
excellent dinner atthe hotel, and for the sake of 
old cnstoms.and old friends, got the landlord to 
hunt me up a bottle of port wine, which, rather 
to my surprise, proved to be exceedingly good, 
and in this I drank the health of everybody whom 
I eared about—— 

THE 0’ DONNEGAN. 

A glass to each, I hope. In common politeness. 

you could not do less, my friend. 
MR. TEMPLE. 

‘‘Finished the bottle, and dressed for the 
child’s party——” 

THE MANDARIN. 

Where you behaved yourself as such—that is, 
childishly. 

THE O’DONNEGAN. 
Which he laid to the poor good port, whereas —— 
MR. TEMPLE. 

Gentlemen, this is not repartee, but what is 
termed ‘‘ chaff.” 

THE COLONEL, 

But as nobody wants to catch an old bird at 
Christmas, but the contrary——— 

MR. TEMPLE. 

Et tu, Brute. I have done, else I would have 
read you of a remarkable dream which I had that 
night, how I thought I was eating an eagle that 
had been cooked alive-—— 

MB. STOKE. 

You must excnse me, Mr. Temple, but, you 
remind me of a little hymn I learned as a hoy : 

“ He told me his dreams, talked of cmguninting” 
THE EDITOR. 

Gentlemen, will you fill your glasses. Temple 
has been sneering at Christmas: socialities, and 
here is his diary to show;that.,he, could, not 
help keeping Christmas, even in Africa... I dare 
say that a good many other people who affect 
to dislike the old observance would ‘be very sorry 
to see it abolished. In that faith, I propose to 
give the Old English Toast of the Season, A 
Merry Christmas to us and ours. 


THE 0’ DONNEGAN. 
And everybody else and theirs, and all. the rest 
of the world. : 
(Note-book elosed amid general entiusiasi.) 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


At St: James’s Hell there was, on Tuesday last, 
a private view of Mr. Owen Jones’s design for the 
‘* Palace of the People,” proposed to be erected at 
Muswell Hill, as a’ new crystal palace for the 
northern half of the metropolis. Besides a block- 
model, there were five large and highly-finished 
views of the proposed building, and a dozen an 
and sections. In general character the buildin 
bears a certain affinity to the Sydenham Crysta 
Palace, and like that itis to be of iron and glass ; 
but there is sufficient difference in the design to 
remove from it the stigma of mereimitation. The 
plan comprises a great central area, and two 
naves, with galleries and apsidal terminations, 
which are to serve as refreshment rooms. The 
extreme length of the building is 1296 fect, its 
greatest width 492 feet. The exterior is more 
architectural in character than the Crystal Palace ; 
but there is no such deep recess as in the garden 
front of that building produces such pleasing 
effects of light and shadow. The central area is 
surmounted by a dome, which rises between four 
lofty towers, and a corresponding tower is placed at 
each angle of the building. Judging from the model 
and drawings, the appearance of the building will 
be ‘very striking; with something of an Oriental 
cast inits style ; but it seeris to us that it would be 
far finer and more imposing if the magnificent lome 
(60 feet larger in diameter than that of the British 
Museum reading-room) were made to rear its head 
aloft, instead of being sunk and dwarfed between 
the towers. "This would at once give character 
and nobleness to the whole building whether looked 
at close at hand or from a distance ; and it would 
mark out and give emphasis to the part which is 
intended to be the chiet feature of the interior—the 
grand central circular area, which is to be glazed 
on all sides and to form a winter garden, Another 
remarkable feature of the interior is a great lecture- 
theatre capable of accommodating ten thousand 
persons, and apparently intended to serve also 
as a concert-room, One of the naves is to be 
i oa to a permanent exhibition of Works 
of Industry and Objects of Commerce ; the other 
to the Arts and Sciences. Ample provision is 
made for ingress and egress. Altogether the 
building must be regarded as a very remarkable 
one, whether it become a reality or exist only as a 
castle in clondland. 


The Havelock Monument is awarded to Mr. 
Behnes. His design is that pointed out by us a 
fortnight back as the most meritorious of the 
competing models ; and the statue will, we have 
no doubt, be a very effective one : but the choice is 
a sufficient proof of the folly of such a competition. 
A very excellent life-size bust of Havelock by 
Mr. Behnes was exhibited along with the compe- 
tition models at the Suffolk Street Gallery. 


Mr. Robert Howlett, one of the most promising 
of our younger photographers, and favourably 
known to the public by an excellent series of 
portraits of English artists, as well as by works 
in other branches of the art, has been carried off 
somewhat suddenly. He had promised to attend 
the meeting of the Photographic Society on 
Friday, the 11th, in order to exhibit.and describe 
the negatives from which Mr. De la Rue’s admir- 
able photographs of the moon were taken ; but 
the. members, had to listen instead to the chair- 
man’s: announcement: of his death. He was 
only 27. 

_Dr. Richard Bright; the eminent physician, 
died” yesterday ‘week,’ after a short illness. He 
received ‘patients, and was out in his carriage the 
previous Saturday, after which he complained of 
indisposition, and retired to his chamber, which 
he never left again alive. The deceased was the 
third son of Mr. Richard Bright, of Ham Green, 
Somerset, and was born in Bristol, in September, 
1789, so that he was in his 70th year. In 1816 
he was admitted a licentiate of the Royal College 
of Physicians, and was shortly after elected 
assistant physician to the London Fever Hospital. 
In 1820 he confined his public duties entirely. to 
Guy's Hospital, of which he had been elected assis- 


‘present she spake not.” 


duties of that office till 1854, when, on the retire- 
ment of Dr. Laird, he succeeded him as physician 
of that institution. ‘For some sessions he lectured 
alone, and afterwards associated with him Dr. 
Addison. In 1882, he was made a Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians, and the following 
year was appointed Gulstonian lecturer, and in 
1836 chosen one of the four censors, the late 
Drs. Paris and Chambers and Sir H. Holland 
being his colleagues. Dr. Bright contributed 
largely to the advancement of medical science by 
his various books. His works on dropsical 
affections have a universal reputation, and have 
been translated into all the languages of Europe. 
He was greatly esteemed by the members of his 
profession. He was physician extraordinary to 
the Queen, was a fellow of the Royal Society 
and several other scientific institutions. He was 
twice married ; first to Martha, youngest daughter 
of the late Dr. Babington, and secondly to Miss 
Follett, youngest daughter of Mr. Bryan Follett, 
of Topsham, near Exeter, and sister to the. late 
Sir William Follett. 


The Society for the Encouragement of the Fine 
Arts held its inaugural meeting on Friday last, 
at the Hanover Square Rooms, under the presi- 
dency of Viscount Ranelagh ; when the Society 
was declared to be established. The meeting, 
which was well attended, was addressed by the 
chairman, the secretary, and the Rev. J.C. M. 
Bellew, but no person professionally connected 
with the arts took part in the proceedings; and 
neither peer, parson, nor penman did much to 
dissipate the hazy atmosphere which hangs around 
the project. A very few business-like words ex- 
planatory of the constitution of the Society and of 
the means and machinery by which it purposes to 
carry out its magnificent and multifarious inten- 
tions, would have been far more satisfactory than 
any quantity of such not very judicious or relevant 
discourse as was uttered on this occasion, . After 
the meeting, the company adjourned to examine 
some paintings chiefly lent by Mr. Flatou, port- 
folios of drawings by Messrs. Burnett and Parrott, 
and models of busts and statues by Messrs. Noble 
and Adams. The evening’s entertainment was 
wound up by a performance of vocal and instru- 
mental music. Everything, including the use of the 
hall and the services of the singers, was a free- 
will offering to the Society. It was announced 
that the directors of the Polytechnic Institu- 
tion had offered the free use of a room for the 
ordinary meetings, and Mr. Gambard that of 
the French Gallery for the conversazioni of the 
Society ;—valuable indications of sympathy with 
the object in view. The Society has our best 
wishes, but we are far from sanguine in our 
anticipations. Anything which will bring artists, 
amateurs, and the public into more frequent and 
friendly intercourse and communion must be 
productive of benefit to all parties and to Art. We 
fear, however, that in aiming at so much the 
whole scheme will be imperilled. 








OUR STATE PAPER OFFICE. 
—— 


WE have already said that: the. letters received 
by the English ambassador. on the 15th of March, 
1565, contained Queen Elizabeth’s refusal to recog- 
nis¢ Mary Stuart’s right to the succession until 
she was married.. Randolphe communicated this 
message to Queen Mary ‘on the following day, at 
which she was so deeply moved that ‘‘ for that 
When. Randolphe re- 
quested to know what answer he might either 
send or carry himself to Elizabeth, ‘‘ she desired 
to have time to advise. therenpon until the 
morrow,” when he had another audience. Mary, 
on that occasion, simply wished him to write for 
a passport for Lethington to go into France ; she 
made no allusion to what had passed on the 
previous day, so that, as Randolphe observes, he 
‘may, rather conipcinits what her.mind is” upon 
that. subject’ ‘‘than,.know for certain.” . Mary 
herself was certainly ,‘‘ discontented,” and. ‘‘ wept 
her. fill” after her, interview with: the. English 
ambassador... Lethington: also plainly said. that 





tant. physician, and continued to discharge the 








he could not.‘‘edvises his -Mistress'tto make any 


longer stay or to drive any move’ time”: and 
Murray was of opinion that ‘‘it will in tyme 
grow unto further unkindness;” he was ‘‘the 
most sorrowful man that may be.” Randolphe 
hastens to inform Cecil of all this, and writes as 
follows : 
Randolphe to Cecil. 
Edinburgh, 17 March, 1564-65. ° 
Maye yt please yo'h. Iam forced at thys tyme to use 
more shortenes in my wrytinge then I wolde willingelye, 
or then I have byne accustomed in these matters tadvertyse 
you at lengthe. Upon Fridaye [16], I declared unto thys 
Q. the contentes of the Q. Mate comandemente: unite me, 
w*bafter thys Q. had hearde yt appered that she was more 
comoved then for that presente she spake. I nether added 
or lefte unspoken anye thynge that was in her Mat lre, 
but so uttered as I myghte beste, to have her fynde all 
good that was mente of my Sov" towards her. . When ys 
came to the poynt that I desyered her that I myghte 
knowe what answer I myght ether sende or carrie 
my self to the Q. Mate she desyered me to have tyme 
iadyise ther upon untill the morrowe. Thys daye 
attendinge upon her G, she asked me yf Liddingeton 
had spoken unto me synce yesterdaye, for that she 
had willed hym to speake unto me to wryte unto the’ 
Q. Matie for a passeporte for hym to goe into France 
and for the spedie gettinge of the same wolde sende a 
servant of her owne w sholde departe to morrowe. What 
her mynde is therby I maye rather conjecteur then 
knowe for certayne, allwayes I fynde her dyscontented and 
here by some that she hathe weapte her fyll since I 
declared the Q. Mate: resolution unto her. Some greate 
conference I knowe ther is betwene the Cardinall of 
Lorrayne and Grandevile. A requeste came latlye hyther 
that she wolde not be over hastie in anye matter to con- 
clude wt Engl. To confer of these matters she will gyve 
credit to none but. to the L. of Lid. W' hymI have not 
spoken thys daye, but yesterdaye dyd ;, of the answer, he 
saythe that he dothe not mislyke, but to counsell hys 
Mestres to mayke anye longer staye or to dryve anye 
more tyme he nether cane nor wyll, My L. of Murraye is 
ofthe opinion that yt wyll in tyme growe unto farther, 
unkyndenes, and is the sorrowefulleste man that maye be, 
All these thynges I wryte in haste and upon the suddayne, 
perchance to fynde in them to morrowe some alteration ; 
but in thys sorte L-assure you yt stondethe for the pre- 
sent, that thys Q., and. asmayenye as knowe of the reso- 
lution, are greaved at their hartes., I have to wryte unto 
yor h, of the Duke and. my.L. of, Argile, of maynie other. 
mischeves lyke to growe in; thys. countrie: some for reli- 
gion, some for feare of.oyerthrowinge.of their howses, 
some for dowte of her mariage w'" some papyste, that in 
my lyf I have not founde so dyscontented a people as are 
here at thys present; but of all these matters I must tayke 
a convenienter tyme then nowe I have anye, to let.yo" h. 
understonde them as theie are indeade, 
* * * * * 
Moste humblye I tayke my leave. At Edenbourge, the 
xviit» of Marche, late in the nyghte, 1565. 
Yor h. ever at comande, 
Tuo: RANDOLPHE. ; 


Mary thus deceived in the hopes she had so 
long entertained, turned towards Lord Darnley. 
His descent was royal, his grandmother being the 
sister of Henry VIII., and his mother ‘cousin- 
german to Queen Elizabeth. He had already 
pleased her exceedingly, and was not Yong int 
gaining her heart. An illness with which he ‘was 
soon after seized, most probably hastened on the 
crisis ; and her subsequent behaviour made appa- 
rent to every eye the passion with which he had 
inspired her. On the 7th April, Randolphe tells 
Cecil that : 


My L. Darlye for the space of 5 or 6 dayes hathe byne 
verie evle at ease. Maynie tooke yt for the cold, an@ in+ 
tendinge to sweete to dryve that awaye, the mesels came 
owte upon hym mervileus thycke. He was paste all 
daynger at my comynge awaye, wt was yesterdaye, 
Frydaye, at 3 of the clocke after none. “He loggethe ‘in 
the Castle, and ther is served w‘" a messe of meate at his: 
owne charge. Some tymes a reversition [? reversion; ie. 
a dish originally prepared for thé Queen] cometh’ from 
the Q. table to hym. My L. his father lodgethe in'the 
towne and kepethe howse ther. Great expéctation what 
shall become of thys greate favour borne tomy L: Darlye;: 
wth makethe here amongeste us suche: mutteringé, that’ 
burste owte yt muste some waye or other to some mens! 
coste. I wyll warrant you and yor towtie vuntyllthys 
somer be paste; by the nexteywynter' ether! wd shall 
mayke yt sure for ever, or faré well: my partésia (foil? 
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Subsequent ‘events fully confirmed the correct- 
ness of Randolphe’s discernment. Perhaps his 
observation of what passed between Mary and 
Darnley, at a game in which he took a part, may 
have led him to form such an opinion. It is 
evident that something happened on that particn- 
lar evening : Darnley paid his loss in the game 
to Mary Beton with some jewellery. Did Mary 
Stuart exhibit any feeling of jealousy, or betray 
any sign of affection for Darnley on the occasion ? 
The English ambassador, in the conclusion of this 
letter, says : 

IT had that honor to playe a partie at a playe theie call 
the biles, my mestres Beton and I agaynste the Q. and 
my L. Darlye, the women to have the gayne of the wyn- 
yhges. Beton and I havinge the better, my L. Darlye 
payde the losse, and gave her a ringe and a bruche, wt» 
two agathes, worthe fiftie crownes. Here upon dependethe 
a tale that requirethe more tyme then nowe I have to wryte. 


Chalmers is in error when he says two watches. 
Little more than a week has elapsed ; Randolphe 
in writes to Cecil. He speaks of the growing 
familiarity between Mary and Darnley; the sus- 
picions it breeds that more ‘‘is intended than to 
give him honor, either for the nobility of his birth 
or for Queen Elizabeth’s sake ;” and the ulterior 
designs attributed to Elizabeth, ‘‘ who so well 
recommended the Earl of Lennox and his son, on 
their return to Scotland :” 


Randolphe to Cecil. 
Berwick, 15 April, 1565. 

Maye ytplease yor h. for duetes sake I have not spared 
from tyme to tyme to wryte howe myche the comynge 
home of my L. of Lenox was mislyked. What also was 
judged of my L. Darlies arrivall and what was presentlye 
feared, yor h. hathe hearde. The thynge nowe shewetheyt 
self, and the matter growne to a fartherrypenes. The 
familiaritie used unto hym by thys Q. bredethe no smale 
suspicion that ther is farther intended then to gyve hym 
honot ether for the nobilitie of hys byrthe, or for the Q. 
Mates sake, by whom (yt is saide) he was so well 
recomended. Yt is nowe comenlye spoken, and asI beleve 
farther is of yt then 2 brute, that thys Q. hathe all reddie 
suche good likinge of hym that she can be contente to 
forsake all other offers and gyve of [sic] all suters, and 
contente her self w*t her owne Ghidyce. Of what’ soever 
my L. of Liddingeton knowethe in thys matter, what he 
will utter IT wotte not, but thys I am ‘assured; that w® a 
greate number of the beste of his countrie he is partaker 
of the greeves w*" theie conceave of the inconveniences 
and dayngers lyke to insue yfthys matter be not remedied, 
and for his owne ‘parte shall as sone fynde yt as anye of 
the reste. Howe farre all reddie theie have gone, as yt 
is myche easyer for hym to know the trothe then me: so 
I wyshe that he wolde be playne w*» yor h: and as 
frendlye deale in thys as wysélye and carefullye he cane 
worke in all thynges that mayke to hys Sovereigns 
comoditye and advantage. And yfhe cane at thys tyme 
so myche prevaile agaynste hys owne hope as to perswade 
the 'Q. Mate to fynde yt good, and to yelde as 
myche wt hym as ever she was wt anye_ other 
I musie neades comende his wytte and allowe his 
doynges for ever. All wayes howe ever yt be I wolde 
that the Q. Mate were woide of the suspicion that is here 
of her. spoken to my face, that the sendinge of hym home 
was a thynge done of purpose to matche thys Q. meanlye 
and poorlye to farther ende then to lyve longer in amytie. 
Howe apparant falce so ever thys be, I feare that yf those 
maiters do thus insue, yt wylbe an occasion to alter 
maynie mens hearts that were well affected to her Mate, 
Of thys matter bycawse I have at other tymes wrytten I 


acade not at thys tyme to troble yor h. anye farther. 
* * ” * a * 


Moste humblye Itayke my leave. At Barwicke the xvth 

of Aprill, 1565. 
Yor h. bounden all waye 
at comande, 
THO: RaNDOLPHE. 

In the midst of these rumours, Mary dispatches 
Lethington to the English court, to comraunicate 
her; resolutions regarding Darnley, and with in- 
structions. to use his influence to procure the 
approbation of Elizabeth. _Randolphe in his next 
letter -confirms the reports about the Queen. of 
Scots.:and Lord Darnley ; he fears the result ; says 
his!:‘Swhele care is. to avoid the suspicion. that 
Hiizabeth be not:thought to: have been the means 
and:worker «thereof ;” and. that. it is further sus- 
pected -thetiithe:«‘‘good».amity’’ with England 
‘*shall hereby be cutt off >” ; 





Randolphe to Cecil. 

’ 18 April, 1565. 
What so mever I wrote laste unto yor h, by my Servant 
I maye yet boldlye confirme the same by cawse I here 
daylye so myche addyd therunto verie lyke to be trewe 
bysyds some fonde tales and folyshe reportes of hys L. 
owne servantes. and messengers that yt is wonder to the 
herers and greef unto maynie tosee the fonde usage. Yor 
h. shall here of these thynges rather by other of worthyer 
credit then by anye thynge that I wyll wryte therof. Thys 
is nowe my whole care howe to awoide the suspicion that 
the Q, Matic be not thoughte to have byne the meane and 
worker hereof, w* perchance maye be alleged by some as 
that was of his fathers retorne at the Q. Matic sute. Iam 
sorrie to here the greate complayntes of dyvers, the 
myslykinge of the suddayntie, the small advise taken of 
any, but inspeciall the feare theie have that thys maye 
breede greate myslykinge in the Q. Ma« towards thys Q. 
to whome she was so well mynded. Yt is farther sus- 
pected that the good amytie that was intended to the 
weale of bothe the countries shall here by be cutte of. 
What mischeif or inconvenience is feared at home 
amongeste themselves I see lykelyhood inoughe, thoughe 
I truste yt shalbe farre other wyse, yf good remedies be 
taken in tyme. Yor h. labour cane never be better 
bestowed then yf that thys matter be so farre paste that 
yt cane not be stayede, yet yt yor whole trayaile maye 
tende bothe to keape the countrie quiet w** in yt self 
and by some good meanes or other contynue the 
frendeshepe that is begone‘ and hartelye desyered of all 
the godlye. To this effecte I have byne ofte required to 
travayle. Maynie have desyered me that for anye greef that 
I do conceave of the evle succes of my travaile, that yet I 
wyll not gyve over the comen cawse and care that I have 
had of their countrie, bothe to God’s glorie and increace of 
good amytie. These thynges I confesse have moved me 
greatlye to wyshe them well, w* was all that was in my 
power, but seinge that these thynges by themselves 
myghte have byne amended or in deue tyme provided for, 
whye do theie looke that other men sholde be more 
carefull of their estate then theie them selves are or wilbe. 
Worce then thys is suspected, whearof I praye God that I 
maye conceave wronge judgemente, or the thynge [it] 
self in fewer mens mouthes then ytis. What is thought 
of hym self in his behavieur, in his wytte and judgemente, 
I wolde ther were lesse spoken then is, but cheiflye lesse 

occasion for all men to inlarge their tonges as theie do. 
Yf by this yor h. be not satysfied, but desyer mo 
perticularites, I have a greater number than I maye well 
put in wrytinge, w“ to y*h. shall not be secreate when 
yt please you to gyve signefication of yor will to be 
farther informed, thoughe I assure you I cane not utter 
them but w" greate greef of harte when so ever yt please 
you tocomande them. Nowe in deade Ido repente my 
tyme so longe bestowed amongeste them that throughe 
their owne unadvised doynges have broughte as I feare 
their countrie to confusion. W** the Duke I spake not 
jonge since, he takethe his howse quyte overthrowne, and 
wt hevie heart beholdythe the syght of them that he 
fearethe shalbe his confusion. He trusted myche in the 
Q. favour towards hym, nowe he seethe his presente 
undoynge, and all hys adversaries tendinge to thai 
ende. The Godlye crie owte and thynke them selves 
undone. No hope of anye sure establyshemente of 
Chrystes trewe religion, but that all shall torne to 
confusion. Thus yor h. understandethe their case, wt 
suche conference as yorh. shall-have‘wt my L. of Lid. 
yor h, shall better, conceave: what shalbe beste for bothe 

the realmes. 

* * * * = * * 
The xviii of Aprill, 1565. 
Yorh. bounden allwayes 
at comande, 

THo: RanporPis. 
The next letter, which is: one of the ‘* Conway 
papers,” is very much torn and injured by damp ; 
* * * are inserted where the text is destroyed : 


Randolphe to the Earl of Leicester. 
23 April, 1565. 

ThougheI have * *, * to wryte of since my laste 
lres yet * * * so maynie wayes bounde in dewtie as 
Tam, I woldebe loothe to omyté anye oportunitie that is 
offered as at thys present [hy] the bearer hereof, servante 
tomy L. of Bedforde. In Scottande all thynges remayne 
in the state theie were at my laste wrytinge. My L. 
Darlie remaynethe dovwtefullye sicke, some tymes well, at 
other tymes taken w*" sharpe ‘pabges, his paynes holdinge 
hym in his stomacke and his heade. His father ‘hathe 
latlye wrytten hythér of’ the good ‘hope’ he hathe of his 
amendement. He la¢kethe no attendance nor comforte 
that maye be shewede in tyme’ Of sycknes, what dysease 
soever ¥t be. Hevis ofte visited by the greateste, and 





lackethe no compagnie of the fayereste, yf any healpe may 
be had that waye for his maladie. The Courte is now 
verie small, ther are no moe noble men;but my Li of 
Athall the father and the sone, I mayé. not leave, yt-un- 
wrytten unto yor L. that upon Palme Sondaye ther was a 
preste taken at masse in Edenbourge. He was brought 
in his vestiments to the marquet crosse and ther tyede.w** 
a roope 3 howers togyther 3 severall dayes. . The boyes of 
the towne have [broken] so maynie egges upon hym that 
he hard[lye escaped] wt his lyf, Thus * * * * 
Ido moste humblye * *. *. Aprill, 1565. 
Yor h. L. bounden 
and ever at.comande, 
THO: RaNDOLPHE. 
To the righte honorable my verie good Lorde 
The Earle of Leicester, 
Mr [of the] Quens Mats horses and 
fone] of her hyghenes moste honorable 
Previe Counsell. 


On the 29th of April, Randolphe again writes to 
Cecil. He alludes to Elizabeth’s instructions for 
the ‘‘return” of Lord Lenox and his, son, and 
says the opinion in Scotland is universal that her, 
Majesty’s sending the latter there ‘* was a thing 
done of purpose to worse end than I am willing 
to put in writing :” 

I have receaved the Q. Mares lres. w thother to. my.L,. 
of Lenox and my L. Darlie, and beinge reddie to. departe 
wth them towardes the Courte, I receaved advertysemente. 
from my L. Bedforde, that the Q. Mas mynde for the, 
retorne of my L. of Lenox and his sone was altered, and 
that her Ma‘ pleasnre was that yf those: Ires were not 
delivered, that I sholde no farther procede in that sorte, 
but adyertyse in what state all thynges.stoode here as, 
nere as I coulde Terne, Nee ; 

The Ires I have stayede, and intende to mayke no 
worde of the charge comytted unto me in that behalfe, 
but in my symple judgemente yf her Mat* had so fonnide 
yt good, her Mate myghte have byne woide of that 
suspicion that is nowe almoste universal! of her G., that 
the sendinge of the L. Darlie home was a thynge done 
of purpose to worce ende then I am willing to put in 
wrytinge, in special seinge yor h. cane conceave inoughe 
of my meaninge. Of the matter self I knowe yt so farre 
paste yt, what so ever maye be saide otherwyse I am 
hable to ‘advouche yt wt better assuranee then he ¢ane 
that saythe the contrarie. His L. is not yet fullye're- 
covered, and for that cawse dothe the Q. staye ‘her 
yornaye for a fewe dayes to St: Johnstons. Her cars 
hathe byne mervileus greate and tender over him: Suche 
tales, such brutes sprede abroode of her doynge that yt is 
wonder to here what dyscontentemente ther is presentlye 
amongeste her people. I speake not nowe of the comen 
sorte whome I truste leaste, but of those of hesia 
judgemente and wyseste in thys reaulme, and -at ono, 
worde to saye yt, never anye in her governmente’worce 
lyked. Yf oughte were to be wyshed but amytie, péace, 
and concorde, and the Q. Mate well dysposed to_ trye 
what she myghte do, I beleeve the tyme was never lyKe, 
nor mo, advantages to be had. 2 

With respect to Murray, the English Ambas- 
sador observes : 

My L. of Murraye I have not seene since before Easter. 
Upon Twesedaye he wilbe in thys towne w* all the 
frendes he hathe in Scotlande, I meane of the beste, to 
keape the daye of lawe agaynste the Earle Bothe well, 
whome some saye is all reddie imbarked towards France 
or Denmarke, of thys as yet I knowé not the certayneti¢, 
To have thys daye paste, and to comen w** some that 
wilbe at yt, I tarrie in thys towne. : ; 

My L. of Murraye upon’ Saterdaye came to Sterlinge/ 
He had worce countenance then he looked for. “He is 
suspected not to favour thys intente of the Ql w* my L. 
Darlye. Here of I muste wryte more:after Dhave spoken! 
wh hym self, that I may be the better assured whatchis 
mynde is, w* yf. yt be not altered since [spake wt hym, 
he hathe no cawse, nor seethe no: good jwhye he.sholde, 
allowe of yt. I heseeche yor h,, beleave.not hastelye that, 
maye be spoken by some of his good. svyll that. waye,, 
Ther was neyer man in greater care, never in morg 
suspicion then he is at thys presente. _ 


Speaking of the religious observances at Easter,! 
and Queen Mary’s personal behaviour on: that- 
occasion, Randolphé in the same letter says: .°>'! 

This yor h. shall knowe forcertayne, that greater tritimp!’ 
ther was never in anye tyme of moste popérie then ‘was 
thys' Easter at the resurrection and at her hye masse- 


Orgaynes was wonte to be’ the comen musycke, “ She 
wanted nether trompet, drume, nor fyffe, Daggepype, hor 
taker. ‘The worlde speakethe of yt, and I am’ashamed'to 
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wryte yt of her whome I/honored as in deutie I myght. 
Upon the Mundaye she and divers of her women 
apparelled them selves lyke bourgois wyves, wente upon 
their feete up and downe the towne. Of everie man theie 
mette theie tooke some pleadge for a peece of monye 

ds the banquet, and in the same lodginge whear I 
[am] accustomed to lodge ther was the dyner prepared, 
and greate :heare made, at the wt she was her self, w 
the great wonder and gasinge of man, woman, and chylde. 
This is spoken of, thys is myche wondered at ofaQ. Yf 
yt be to be allowed, I referre yt to other. 


In allusion to Bothwell, Randolphe, on the 
30 March, 1565, in a letter to Cecil, makes use of 
the following remarkable words : 


My L. Bothewell hathe as greviouslye offended thys Q. 
for words spoken agaynste the Q. Mate [Elizabeth] as those 
that he spoke of her self, calling her Cardinalls hoore. 
She hathe sworne wnto me, wpou her hono’, that he shall never 
receave favour at her hands, 











FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
—— 
Paris, 22nd December. 
A PAINFUL event has cast gloom over literary 
circles. M. Rigault, one of the youngest but not 
one’ of the least brilliant writers of the Journal des 
Débats was about a week ago engaged in preparin 
an article in his study, when all at once his han 
stood still—his thoughts became confused—and he 
sank heavily to the floor. People rushed in, and 
to their dismay found that his intelligence was 
entirely gone. Change of scene and air were 
recommended by physicians, and he was hurried 
to Evreux in Normandy. At first, hopes were 
entertained that he would recover, but yesterda’ 
news arrived that he was dead. Vain though it 
be to murmur at death, men feel as if grievous 
wrong were done them when it strikes down in 
the early prime of manhood one who possessed 
great natural talent, aid no common attain- 
ments,—who had already made himself a distin- 
ished name, and had every reason to count on a 
ong career of usefulness and renown: 


The accession of M. Rigault to the staff of the 
Journal des Débats, was somewhat singular and 
made not a little noise. Very many of the prin- 
cipal contributors to the leading periodicals and 
ieee of the city hold situations as professors, 
ibrarians, and so on, in the department of Public 
Instruction; and as they are all, with one or two 
*base-exceptions,” hostile to despotism in govern- 
ment, they had the courage to let their way of 
political thinking be seen in their lucubrations. 
Irritated at this, the government issued an invita- 
tion to certain of these gentlemen, who appeared of 
More courage or talent than the rest, to cease to 
write any more, and even to transfer their services 
to governmental periodicalsif required,, M. Rigault, 
who held some subordinate situation in some 
college or other, and who had written a few 
chance articles in the Débats, indignantly refused 
todoeither. The government, to make an example, 
instanly dismissed him. But the proprietors of 
the Débats, with generosity and tact which did 





them honor, at once took him to their staff at.an 
excellent, salary, and left him the much-envied 
privilege of only writing on such subjects, in | 
such a way, and at such times, as he pleased. 

The testamentary executors of Béranger, one of | 
whom is. his isher, M, Perrotin, announce | 
their intention of making. collection of his eorre- | 
spondence, and tn * appeal to all persons who re- | 
ceived’ letters from him to be kind enough to com- | 
munieate them, orcopies' of them. As the poet’ | 
wrote not a ‘few ‘letters to English people, the 
appeal in question ought to be made in England, | 
as well as in France. 








Sourn Kensineron Musgum.—During the 
week ending December 18, 1858, the visitors have 
been as. follows :—On Monday, Tuesday, and 
Saturday, free days, 1722; on Monday and Tues- 
day, free evenings, 3144 ; on the three Students’ 
days (admission to the public 6d.), 415; one 
Students evening, Wednesday, 48. Total, 5329/ ; 
From the opening of the Museum, 698,476. 


| of these later observations; and the principal 


SCIENTIFIC. 
mR | 
MEETINGS OF THE WEEK. 


Mowpay, Dec. 27.—Institute of Actuaries, 7 p.m. Mr. 
Hodge on ‘The Rates of Interest for the Use of Money , 
in Ancient and Modern Times.”— United Association of | 
Schoolmasters, Fifth Annual Meeting, 3 p.m, (At the 
Honse of the Society of Arts.) Business: Address by 
T. Tate, Esq., F.R.A.8., President, on “‘The Teaching | 
of Physical and E imental Science in Schools ;”” on 
* The Difficulties of the ‘Education Question :’’”’ by the | 
Rev. Canon Richson, Honorary Member of the Associa- | 
tion; on ‘The of Society in England, as | 
affected te: A of Maj re yor -' | 
by J. D. Morell, -, M.A,, Her Majesty’s Inspector of | 
Schools, Honorary Member of the Association. Dis- 
cussion, 

Tuxspay, Dec. 28.—United Association of Schoolmasters, 3 
p.m. On “ Moral and Religious T: :”’ by the Rev. 
C. H. Bromby, M.A., Principal of the Church of Eng- 
land Training College, Chi » Vice-President of | 
the Association. Diseus sion. On “Instruction in | 
Social Science; the Method of conducting it, and its 

robable influence upon Industrial Progress and Well- 
ing, if carried out more systematically and gene- 
rally:”” by William Ellis, Esq. Discussion.—foyal 


Institution, 3 p.m. Professor Faraday on ‘* Metalline 
Properties, Lustre, &c.’’ 

Tuunspar, Dec. 30.—Royal Institution, 33p.m. Professor 
oad on ‘ Metalline Properties, Chemical Power, 


Sarurpay, Jan. 1,1859.—Royal Institution, 3r.m. Professor 
Faraday on ‘‘ Metalline Properties, Heat, Electricity, 
Tenacity, &c.” 





GeoLocicaL Socrery.—December 1.  Pro- 
fessor J. Phillips, President, in the chair. The 
following communication was read: ‘‘On the 
Geological Structure of the North of Scotland and 
the Orkney and Shetland Islands.” Part I. 
By Sir R. I. Murchison, F.R.S., V.P.G.S. The 
rocks were described in their ascending order, as, 
first, a fundamental gneiss, traversed by granite- 
veins at Cape Wrath ; secondly, a red or choco- 
late-coloured sandstone and conglomerate, . of 
great thickness, and regarded by the author. as of 

Jambrian age; thirdly, succeeding unconform- 
ably, is a series of quartzite, with intercalated 
limestone, both of them often highly crystalline, 
—from the limestone, Mr. C. Peach had succeeded 
in obtaining, ‘‘near Durness,” several fossils, 
shown to be of Lower Silurian age; fourthly, 
micaceous schists and flagstones occupying a wide 
extent of country to the east of Loch Eriboll, 
described as being of younger age than the fore- 
going, and older than the Old Red Sandstone 
series which occupies the north-eastern Highlands 
and a.great portion of the eastern coast of Scot- 
land ; fifthly, the,Old Red series, arranged by the 
author into three divisions, the middle being the 
Caithness Fl In the, past autumn Sir Rode- 
tick, feeling that. several points. required stricter 
examination, revisited the country already de- 
scribed, extending his researches .both east and 
west, and to the .most northerly point of the 
Shetlands. ._In this. tour he not.only confirmed 
his views previously announced with regard to 
the succession of the older rocks, but examined 
the structure of the Orkneys and Shetlands, more 
clearly defining the relations..and, physical cha- 
racters. of re ie there composing the Old Red 
series. The present, memoir comprised the details 


points dwelt upon. were ; 

1. The evidence:obtained at various points that 
the Lower Silurian limestone is intercalated in 
quartz-rock (east of Loch Eriboll, Assynt, &c.). 

2. That the Durness limestone lies in a basin 
supported by quartz-rock on the east as well as on 
the west. BA AY 

3. That certain igneous rocks, connected with 
the Durness trough, ate protruded near Smo, 
which had not before been noticed. 
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stone, in the overl: 
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4. On this occasion corroborative evidence was 


' adduced of the conformable superposition of the 
micaceous schists or :gneissose flagstones to the | 
quartzite series—the :succession being visible at 
intervals in all the interinediate country between | 


Loch Eriboll and Ledmore, andthe passage up- 
wards from the quartzites and their associated 


being both clear and. persistent, with some local 


——_ ns-only of igneous rocks. 
5. That: the. protrusion of: porphyry, hyper- 


_ Sthene, greenstone, &e., is not peculiar to any: one 


or Cambrian, sand- 
ilurian jimestone cf 
Durness, and again in the still higher micaceous 
flagstones ; and that the latter, when intruded 
upon b ite, much resemble the qld gneiss. 

6. ith regard to the Old Red series of the. east 
coast, Sir Roderick pointed out. the extension of 
the middle set of deposits, namely the Caithness 
ba. ita eat thickness in Caii $ compared 
with their development in the south—and their 
range over the Orkneys into the Shetlands, where 
they also thin out, putting on a somewhat. dif- 
ferent rae. se character, and where the,Old 


line, but occurs in the 


| Red series is chiefly represented by sandstones, the 
| upper part containing plants. 


He dwelt upon 
the great value of the Caithness as paving- 
stones, their extraordinary durabili ing due to 
a certain admixture of lime and bitumen, (the 
latter derived from fossil fishes) with silica and 
alumina, whilst in some parts they contain 
bitumen enough to render them of economic value. 
The author next pointed out the passage of the 
Caithness flags upwards into. light-coloured sand- 
stones, which erpanenly form the great headlands 
of Dunnett and Hoy, where such overlying sand- 
stones cannot be of less thickness than 1200 to 
1500 feet. 

With regard to the micaceous rocks. of. the 
north-east of Scotland and the Shetland Isles, 
they are, according to the author, portions of the 
series which is younger the fossiliferous 
Lower Silurian rocks of the west of Sutherland— 
the so-called gneiss of the Sutors of Cromarty 
belonging, in Sir Roderick’s opinion, to the mica- 
ceous-flag series of eastern Ross-shire ;.and the 

eissic rock extending southwards to Flower- 
5 Kinordy, and Rosemarkie, near Fortrose, is 
regarded by him as a member of that. series, 
altered by the intrusion of granitic and felspathic 
rocks. The paper was illustrated by a large series 
of rocks anu fondle collected during the author's 
last tour, and by geological maps and coloured 


views and sections. 





ARCHEOLOGICAL INsTITUTE.—Nov. 5, Professor 
Donaldson inthe chair. | The Rev. C. W. Bingham 
gave a detailed account:of ‘a tesselated pavement 
at Dorchester Castle, ‘which had ey been 
erected on = site ofa mes la. ae sent.a 

hhotographic representation of the mosaic design, 
intel: in ata by a new process, of which this 
s the first specimen, It is :produeed by Mr, 
Pouncy, of Dorchester, and ‘is ‘supposed to be 
wholly imperishable ; whilst photographs printed 
in the usual manner are ‘inferior in:clearness‘and 
beauty, as also in durability. The :paverhent has 
been removed. very to the chapel: of 
Dorchester Castle, under the care and direction: of 
the governor of the gaol, Mr. Lawrence, to whom 
its preservation is due. Several:mosaic floors had 
previously been brought to light at Dorchester, 
one of which is preserved in the:County Museum ; 
and, although’ of a less striking-class’ of: art thar 
the pavements with figures found at Cirencester 
and’ Woodchester, they prove the extent‘of' Roman 
occupation in Dorset. Professor ‘Donaldson (ad- 
verted to the variety and beauty of works ‘of: ‘this 
description in England,\ such: as the <floors:dis- 
covered at’ Leicester, in “Yorkshire, ‘and «other 
counties. ‘One of the most remarkable exaniples— 
that formerly to be seen at ‘Northleigh, ‘Oxford- 
shire—had totally perished, through neglect of 
keeping up the building which served to proteet 
it from frost ; and it is much to be feared thatthe 
remarkable mosaics and. villa at Bignor, in Sussex, 
must speedily be destroyed through a similar 
cause. Mr. F. Carrington, Recorder of Wotton 
Basset, read some curious notices of usages! at 


| baptisms, marri and funerals at: Monmouth 
aa 0 Wal 


in South es. He cited “certaim ‘in- 
stances of the baptism of an infant» onthe 
coffin of the mother, deceased shortly: after its 
birth, and this took place either at parent’s 


y | funeral, or in the church:porch’; the water ‘being 
limestones: into the schists and micaceous flags | 


occasionally placed: on the coffin instead: of ih the 
font. He gave an account of the Bidding pre- 
viously to a Wedding, ‘when the:relatives ef the 
betrothed couple are ‘invited to: assem bieland preé 


sent their wedding gifts } also.of the Bride's‘ Ale 
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onthe Wedding morning; the procession to 
‘chuteh; ‘with ‘the fiddler, and the peculiar custom 
“known as ' the’ Horse Wedding, when the nuptial 
party ‘inount and scamper across country to the 
chtreh’as ‘if in a steeple chase. Among funeral 
practises’ Mr. Carrington instanced the offering 
money on the Communion table—possibly a relic 
6f Roman Catholic times—and originally intended 
to provide prayers for the deceased ; also the deco- 
ration of graves on Palm Sunday, and certain 
other Jocal customs. Mr. Burges described the 
mural paintings lately brought to light in Charl- 
wood-church, Surrey, and preserved through the 
good’ taste ‘and zealous exertions of the Rector, 
the’ Rev’ T. Burningham. The subjects pour- 
‘braved are the legends of St. Nicholas, St. Edmund, 
Sti Margaret, and St. Eulalia, with a remarkable 
hang of the allegorical subject, known as 
«“Lés trois vifs et les trois morts,” of which other 
examples, but of later date, exist at Battle, and 
in several Norfolk churches. Mr. Burges gave 
some’ valuable remarks on the processes of art 
employed in these paintings, which may be attri- 
buted to the times of Edward IT., a subsequent 
aildition in the fifteenth century having apparently 
coneealed great part of the first design, Mr. 
Yates offered some observations on Roman metal- 
lurgy in Britain, and produced facsimiles of in- 
scriptions upon blocks of lead found in Notting- 
hamshite, ‘Derbyshire, and other localities, bearing 
the names of Hadrian, Vespasian, and several 
emperors. Mr. Augustus Frauke noticed the 
euriously ornamented coffin of lead, a relic of 
Roman times, lately dug up in Shadwell Docks. 
Amongst objects of interest brouglit for inspection 
were the matrix of a seal of Lady Jane Grey, 
during the brief term of her titular reign ; it is in 
ernhard Smith's collections; drawings by 
Mr. Burges’ of the paintings discovered at Charl- 
Wood, and | of‘ mural rte in Jersey; an 
exquisite illuminated Service’ Book, from the 
library of Mr.’ W. ‘Tite; M.P.; several fine 
medieval enamels, caskets, reliquaries, &c., con- 
tributed by Mr. Webb and Mr. Farrer. Mr. 
Rohde Ilawkins' brought a beautiful ivory mirror- 
ease catved with .subjéctsof! remance, and the 
matrix of the, Chapter \Seal; of» Udine, lately ob- 
tained at. Venice. : The Rev,.\Js0 Beck:exhibited 
several, personal .ornathents; relics:/of ancient 
neages collected: im Sussex,:.and:>a specimen of 
richly decorated. hangings of leather, stamped and 
painted, representing Meleager and. the Boar. It 
was brought from an old mausion in Oxfordshire.— 
Dee; 3, Octavius Morgan, Esq.,.M: P., Vice-Presi- 
dent;in thechaar.  Acommunication was received re- 
garding the proposed excavations.at Wroxeter, near 
Shrewsbury, the: Roman Uriconium. The proposi- 
tion lately: made at.the meeting of the Shropshire 
and: North Wales Antiquarian Society, when the 
President, _Beriah Botfield, Esq., M.P., offered a 
contribution of fifty guineas towards the explora- 
tion, of that interesting ‘site, kad beén taken up 
with great. spirit. The Duke: of Cleveland, on 
whose estates: the ruins of the: Roman city exist, 
hadcordially: given his:consent; and: liberal snb+ 
sexiptions' promise to ensure the complete: in- 
vestigation. of the remains, which will: doubtless 
bring-todight numerous valuable relics of ancient 
artj;to ‘enrich the Museum at Shrewsbury... Mr. 
Calvert, brothier of the Consul of Great Britain on 
the coasts of) Asia Minor, gave a very interestin 
teport of his‘exeavations in the Troad, illustrate 
by) numerous drawings of sepulchral. and other 
antiquities, discovered. A memoir by Mr. 
Alexander Nesbitt was.read, relating to certain 
vestiges of the Knights Templars in Worcester- 
shire, ‘and. the memorialsof the deceased’ members 
of; the: order, characterised. by peculiar symbols. 
Mx. Westwood related the results of his recent 
tour inthe North of Europe,.and of various relics 
which: :he';iad noticed in Denmark, Holland, 
and other :countries; Mr. Waller sent for 
examination a rubbing of a remarkable incised 
slab» ‘from:a church near Tongres in Belgium. 
ltfis the. figure of a knight deceased in 1279, and 
represents: him: with banner, armorial ailettes and 
shield, and: various singular details of costume. 
Mn; Waller gave: an account of this and some 
other temarkable engraved memorials in Belgium, 
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a selection of whiehswowhdiform a most valuable | of those who’ ainiedtatlier to ‘produce pleasitig 


supplement to his series of sepulchral brasses in 
England. The, Rey. Greville Chester communi- 


cated. notices..of antiquities. of the Roman. and | 


Saxon periods, chiefly found-at Southwold and at 
Burgh Castle’; also a curious brass quadrant, 
bearing the badge of Richard Il. and the date 
1399. The Rev. W. Gunner sent a beautiful glass 
bead, of the early British period, found near Twy- 
ford ; and. Mr. H. L, Long exhibited relics of late 
Roman potteries near Farnham, Surrey, also some 
singular objects of glass and fictile ware from the 
Roman site of Lausanne, in Switzerland. Mr. 
Burges brought a collection of medieval ironwork, 
and. a fine hanging of stamped leather, from 
Venice, with heraldic decorations. Mr. Ready, 
of Lowestoft, brought a large collection of im- 
pressions from seals, which he had been permitted 
to copy in the muniment room at New College, 
and comprising some remarkable additions to the 


Royal series, especially a very beautiful wnpub- | 


lished. seal of the Black Prince. 





ETHNOLOGICAL Soctery.—Wednesday, Dee: 15. 
Sir James Clark, Bart., President, in the Chair. 
Mr. T. W. Atkinson read ‘‘An account of an 
ascent with the Kirghis, through the mountain 


passes in the Alaton, to their summer pastures at | 


the foot of the snowy peaks of the Acton, Chinese 
Tartary.” A long’ discussion took place, chiefly 
between Mr. Crawfurd. Admiral ‘Fitz Roy, Dr. 
Hodgkin, and Mr. Atkinson himself, - which 
turned mainly on the capability and probability 
of the Kirghis contributing to our future trade 
with China. Mr. E. G. Squier, the American 
ethnologist, exhibited a number of fine photo- 
graphs made in Honduras and Central America, 
on which he made some remarks, and gave an 
account of the remains of the Carib race now 
settled in Honduras. 





THe CrronoLocicaL INsTITUTE oF Lonpon. 
~—Winter Solstitial Meeting, Dec. 21.—Annual 
General Meeting. A favourable report was read 
of the progress and success of the Institute. The 
treasurer reported a balance of 20/7. 10s., and a 
large stock of printed Transactions, instead of a 
deficit as in former years. The new rules, as 
drawn up by Mr. Williams, were read and con- 
firmed, and the officers and council appointed 
for the coming year. Dr. William: Bell read a 
short notice he had received from’ Professor Lep- 
sius at Berlin, on the conformity of the Phenix 
cycle with the Egyptian to this period. A ve' 
learned. paper its read by the Rev. Wii. 


liam Wilson, jun., A:M:, ona comparison of | 


the lists of Eratosthenes and Manetho, in which 
the deductions of the writer, proving a con- 
formity of the genuine tian records with 
scripture history were necessarily deferred for want 
of time to another meeting.’ “Dr: William ‘Bell 
shortly pointed to the opinion of Professor Lepsius 
in his most recent work (“ Das Kénigs Buch,” 
P. 13), that the lists of Eratosthenes, as handed 
own to us, are in a state incurably corrupt ; and 
the treasurer, Mr. J. W.' Bosanquet, closed the 
discussion, by showing how his‘ own calculations, 
from independent data, coincided within & year’ or 
two of the dates pane m 
tian monuments, of the important ‘synchron- 
ty of Sennacherib, Tirhaka, and Hezekiah, 
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EXHIBITION OF THE ARCHITECTURAL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION, 


Ir it is in portraiture that photography has 
obtained the widest popularity, it is in the-repre- 
sentation of architecture that it: has achieved its 
greatest triumphs. Photography in fact-first: com- 
pletely revealed the full:-pictorial. character of 
architecture, Singularly faithful im the intricate 
details as well as. the general forms, and often 
effective as well as faithful,-as were many of the 
drawings of our’ own admirable. architectural 
draftsmen—on the whole, the most skilful archi- 
tectural draftsmen in Europe ;~and. large-in style 
and picturesque in composition as:were the works 


Lepsius obtained from | 


| pictures than strictly accurate ‘delineations ; we 
| can hardly be said, before the’ discovery of photo- 
graphy, to have had more than a suggestion of 
that combination of breadth and grandeur of 
effect with perfect fullness and fidelity of detail, 
and that majesty of light and shadow alike in 
mass and minutie, which photography has ren- 
dered so familiar that we already almost cease. to 
regard it asin any way wonderful, And if the 
painter would only accept the lesson, if he would 
only add aérial perspective and colour, worthy in 
its sombre glow and richness of the sun-painted 
chiaroscuro, and irradiate all with the unity and 
power of poetic imagination and human intelli- 
gence, we might now look to have architecture 
perfectly painted. To the architect. photography 
has been atJeast as suggestive as to the architee- 
tural painter. More than anytbing else, perhaps, 
because there was. no gainsaying its conclusions, 
was it calculated to convince architects of the 
importance of grandeur of mass and picturesque- 
ness of outline—things.of which, in their efforts 
| to. attain, on the one hand, classic regularity and 
symmetry, on the other, gothic irregularity;and 
contrast, they had of late too generally Jost. sight ; 
at the same time it showed them how much arehi- 
tectural beauty is dependent on, character..of 
| surface and propriety of ornament ; how, in.a-word, 

the Sun must have. suitable form and tracery, to 

work upon before, he; can render a structure: im- 
posing by any play of Hignt and answering shadow. 

Architects were not, slow to recognise. the value 
of the new art, and hastened, to procure by.its aid 
authentic elevations and admeasurements. of the 
famous structures. of ancient,.times., Photographs 
| of such buildings, however, of sufficient size, and 
of a character to be of practical utility, proved to 
be diffieult. to procure, as well, as. expensive; and 
| it occurred to some of our active-minded architects 

| that, by forming an association, which should put 
| itself in communication with the leading es- 
sional photographers on the continent as well,as,at 
home, not merely would it be easy to obtain a 
much larger choice of photographs for the members, 
at a comparatively moderate cost, but that, by 
opening as it were a ready market for such works, 
they should be able to induce photographers to 
prepare views of buildings and parts of buildings 
with a stricter attention to professional require- 
ments than they would if preparing them only for 
the general public. The Architectural Photographic 
Association was accordingly founded in 1857, most 
of the leading members of the profession numbering 
themselves from the first among its supporters, 
The Association is however by no.ineans confined 
| to architects. One of its leading objects being 
| ‘to render the art of Photography serviceable to 
| the knowledge of Architecture,” as well as to 
| “the requirements of the profession,” it. hails 
| the accession of non-professional members to its 
| ranks ; and as it can offer to every member, in 
| return for his subscription, a rare guinea’s worth 
| of architectural views, which he may select for 
himself from the annual exhibition, it is likely, 
so long as it is properly conducted, to, have 
numerous adherents among the non-professional 
| lovers of both architecture and photography. -_ 
The first exhibition of the Association was held 
' about this time last year at the Suffolk Street 
| Gallery, in connection with the Areliteetural 
| Exhibition. . This’ year the committee, we think 
| Wisely, determined to hold-an independent ‘exhi- 
' bition, and for the pa secured the smaller 
| but. more comfortable gallery of the Old Water 
| Colour Society in Pall) Mall East, and not only is 
the collection better, as it ought to be, than that 
of last year, but it is by far the best collection 
of architectural photographs yet exhibited” in 
London. 

The collection comprises some four hundred 
photographs, many of them of large size. Its 
leading features are series of views of the build: 
ings of Egypt, Rome, Venice, and Spain; and, 
allowing for the absence of colour, we have in 
many of them not merely fidelity of rendering, 
but true artistie character of a very high order. 
Alongside these Venetian views, Canaletto’s would 
look cold, atid: hard, and mechanical ; by these 
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Roman. ones, Piranesi’s would seem jejune and 
meagre; beside the solemn desolation of these 
Egyptian monuments even Roberts’s would wear 
an aspect of unreality and prettiness. We have 
here m fact, with all the breadth of Prout, not 
only his feeling, unrivalled among painters, for the 
surface and texture, to use a technical phrase, of 
mouldering buildings, but an accuracy of detail 
(we do not mean mere minuteness) such as he 
never attained. 

The photographs of Rome, 120 in number, are 
by Mr. Macpherson, and average in size 15 inches 
by ll each. They comprise a very large propor- 
tion of the existing monuments of the Mistress of 
the World, as well as several of the Rome of ‘the 
Middle Ages, The collection therefore is one of 
much interest alike to those who have and to 
those who have not visited the Eternal City. As 
Pictures they are not in every instance satis- 
factory } the point of view not being always well 
chosen, and there being about many of them an 
unpleasant. murkiness of character. But many 
are in most respects excellent. As a whole they 
are the noblest series of Roman views we remember 
to have seen. 

In brillianey they are however far surpassed by 
the views in Venice by M. Cameci. Of ‘these 
there are 34, and they are of the average size of 
21 inches by 17—admitting therefore of a large- 
ness of treatment worthy of the buildings they 
represent. We are inclined to place them in the 
first rank of artchitectural photographs. In size 
they go to the utmost extent which the present 
capabilities of the art permit. They have been 
taken by a man with a fine eye for artistic effect ; 
they display much grandeur of style, fine tone 
and texture, the utmost clearness, crispness, and 
delicacy of detail, a most effective union of 
accidental with natural light and shadow, and the 
are adniirably printed. Occasionally there is 
traceable some effects of aberration, or distortion, 
as in the upper lines of the loftier buildings, 
sufficient to show that the optician has not yet 
succeeded in constructing lenses that will perfectly 
render objects on so large a scale, but not enough 
to aunoy the observer, who is little disposed to 
search for faults when standing before such noble 
products of this almost infant art. The chief failure 
in them is in the rendering of the water. The 
Stones of Venice were never so illustrated before. 

Inferior in quality as well as in size, are the 
views in the North of Italy, 29 in number, by 
Ponti, but they are still very beautiful, and have 
many of them a singularly pleasing tone. 

Rivalling the Venetian views as works of Art, 
and also in interest, though lacking their glory of 
colour and chiaroscuro, are the scenes in Egypt 
and the Holy Land by our enterprising country- 
man, Mr. Frith. They are 21 in number, and 
average 19 inches by 15 in size. The sublime 
desolation of Horeb and of Jerusalem, and the 
lonely majesty of the Egyptian temples, pyramids, 
and colossi, are Sadiael tb truly as the shattered 
granite and the heaped-up drifts of sand, or the 
mca tracery on the dome of the Mosque of 
Mahmoudieh. And not less wonderful, as showing 
the capabilities of the art, is a Panoramic View of 
Cairo, taken by Mr. Frith from the Citadel, and of 
which all the parts—though the view is no less than 
8 feet 6 inches long, by 1 foot 7 inches high—fit 
together with the nicest accuracy, Every portion 
of this extensive view will, indeed, bear examin- 
ing with a strong magnifier ; yet the artist has by 
rare skill been enabled to preserve a broad general 
effect seldom seen, even in a panorama drawn by 
hand, ‘The oriental character of Cairo, or of any 
eastern city, was probably never before so clearly 
brought home to one who knows the East only by 
books and pictures : it is like looking over the 
city itself. Mr. Frith has some British views, 


but their inferority, which is very decided, may | 


be due to climate. 

A.series of 32 views in Cairo, by Messrs. 
Robertson and Beato, are perhaps equal in sharp- 
ness and force to those of Mr. Frith; but their 
inferior size (12 inches by 10) renders them less 
impressive, and they are not generally so interest- 
ing in subject. 

é Spanish views, 15 in number, and 14 


inches by 11 in size, by M.Lousada, are equal in 

sharpness and precision of definition to any’ in the 

room; and both the native ‘and ‘the Moorish 

subjects ‘are, very interesting in character. © M. 

Lousada has also a few taken beyond the Spanish 

boundaries. A series of Spanish views by Mr. ’ 
Clifford had not arrived on the opening day. 

M. Baldus has a dozen views in Paris, chiefly of 
the Louvre, Tuileries, and Luxembourg, and of 
St. Pierre’s at Caen, some of which are very good, 
but some are disfigured by a very artificial sky. 

Of the native photographs the best are those 
by Mr. Bedford, made expressly for the Asso- 
ciation. They are only 12 inches by 10 in size, 
but nothing can exceed the sharpness of defi- 
nition or the general beauty of the views of 
Tintern Abbey and Chepstow and Raglan castles. 


Of Salisbury and Ely cathedrals there are several 
very fair views by Mr. Cooke; and Mr. Cape has 
some very creditable views of the colleges and 
public buildings of Cambridge ; but both these 
gentlemen, whatever may be their ability as mani- 
pulators, have yet much to learn as artists. 

The Exhibition it will be seen is full of interest 
to every one who cares for the relics of antiquity, 
as well as to the student of architecture. The 
Committee have done well to give it a special cha- 
racter by securing sets of views. They have, this 
year, illustrated Egypt and Ancient and Medieval 
Italy ; can they not, next year, do as much for 
Ancient Greece, and at the same time, by way of 
comparison or contrast, let us have a goodly selec- 
tion from the ecclesiastical glories of France and 
Normandy; or our own cathedrals on a scale 
sufficiently large, and of course sufficiently artist- 
like, to bring out their true character ? 





Mr. Noel Paton’s picture ‘Home! the Return 
from the Crimea,’ is on view at the rooms of 
Messrs. Lloyd, Brothers, in Gracechurch Street, 
and will amply repay a visit. The picture, it will 
be remembered, was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1856 ; but it is seen to much ter 
advantage in a quiet room by itself, than in an 
inconvenient corner of a crowded apartment, 
amidst all kinds of discordant surroundings. 
Seen here at leisure, it must be pronounced 
worthy of the highest encomiums passed on it. It 
is unquestionably the truest and most poetic 
picture called forth by the Crimean war. Its 
pathos is simple, pure, manly, refined : free alike 
from stage effect and sentimentalism. The 
thought is carefully worked out; the grave, 
subdued emotion of the stalwart soldier, disci- 

lined to self-control, the unrestrained thankful 
joy and affection of the wife, who has swooned on- 
his bosom, and of his old mother, who is conceal- 
ing her tears on his shoulder, tell the tale of the 
meeting in a way to fix on it the entire attention. 
That armless sleeve, and the medals on that manly 
breast, and again the infant sleeping so peacefully 
in its little cradle by the fire-side, how impres- 
sively do they tell the deep anxiety that must 
have weighed on those loving hearts, and added a 
hundredfold to the intense happiness. of the 
moment of meeting. And then when you have 
time to look further, you see by the way in which 
the well-kept cottage room has been ‘‘tidyed up,” 
and by, the care with which the various little 
articles of the absent man have been preserved, 
with what affection his memory has _ been 
cherished, and how ardently the meeting has been 
anticipated. Had it been a poem in words, the 
whole story could not have been more clearly told 
than it is, not only in these main incidents, but 
by a hundred little circumstances which gradually 
unfold themselves as the picture is steadily 
contemplated. The painting of the picture is quite 
as admirable as the expression of the thought. 
There is no slovenliness, no gaudiness, no trickery ; 
all is carefully and. honestly finished. Apart 
altogether from its high merits as a poetic render- 
| ing of a passage of what may, be called contempo- 

raneous domestic history, the picture would merit 
high praise as the faithful representation of a 
‘ Scottish Cottage Interior’ of the better class. 
An engraving is being made from it by Mr. Ryall, 
in the mixed mezzotint and stipple manner, and 











from the exariple exhibited in the room, ‘promises: 
when finished’to make a very excellent? print. 
Her Majesty has commissioned: a-duplicate of; the 
picture for the Royal Gallery. SV IO 








THE DRAMA AND MUSIC. 

RoyaL ENciisH OreRA.—Some judicious cur- 
tailments, effected since the first representation, 
have made the new opera of Satanel the 
Power of Love far more effective and far more 
acceptable. Warm as was the reception accorded 
to the new work on Monday night, it was gene- 
rally voted too long by an hour at least. Thus 
much, or very near it, has been excised, to the 
great advantage of Mr. Balfe, whose’ most 
beautiful pieces, now brought closer together, are 
all the more keenly relished, and with no ‘loss 
whatever to the plot, which is about as rambling, 
improbable, and incoherent, even in its’ amerided 
shape, as any of the literary atrocities to’ which 
modern composers—especially Mr. Balfe, who 
has long stood in the van of ‘popularity 
among our own musicians—have condescended’ 
to marry their harmonious effusions. We pre- 
sume that to put up with these silly farragos 
from the Gallic ‘‘ Minerva press” is indis- 
pensable, no English dramatist being ready and- 
willing (however able), to provide anything more 
sensible. When not lengthy, however, they are 
less intolerable. Satanella in its present shape, 
though still too long, is perhaps neither better 
nor worse than The Rose of Castille, and somé 
dozen perpetrations of the kind. On the other 
hand, the music of the new opera contains ’‘a 
larger quantity of melodious and expressive pieces 
than its immediate predecessor, notwithstanding 
the subject, which is ina measure demoniacal, 
whereas experience has shown that the demoniacat 
side of Mr. Balfe’s talent is precisely the most 
deficient, so much so, indeed, that it may be said 
of him without impropriety—“‘ il n'a pas le diable 
au Nig 

If our readers are desirous of being made conver- 
sant with the plot of Satanella we must refer them 
to Messrs. A. Harris and E. Falconer whose joint 
labours, in the form of ‘a neat little book, may be 
obtained for one’ shilling at the theatre. Mr. 
Harris (Mr. Gye’s zealous | stage-manager) first 
surprised the world as a dramatic author in the 
ingenious book of the Rose'of' Castille, of which 
we are informed he prepared ‘all ‘but the poetry, 
the latter being due to the more versed and lyric 
pen of Mr. Falconer. Their labours in Satanella 
were apportioned, if we are not-mistaken, ina 
similar manner, and we may add with a result 
neither more nor less felicitous. The story seems 
to be an olla podrida concocted out of various ‘in- 
gredients, as many as four different sources having 
(it is asserted) been ransacked for materials—viz. 
Cazotte’s Diable Amoureux ; a French “ballet, 
exulting in the same title, produced years ago, ‘at 
one of the London theatres, for Mdme. Pauline 
Leroux; a ballet-opera, called: Za Tentation, ‘in 
which M. Halévy first showed that his invention 
was not inexhaustible ; and lastly, Les Amowra du 
Diable, a species of burlesque set to music by' M- 
Grisar. In all probability every one of the’fore- 
going involved special points of interest ;‘“but 
whatever these may have been, it appears evident 
that Messrs. Harris and Falconer in each of ‘the 
four instances, discarded them as superfluous.’ ‘In 
their rifacimento we find an evil spirit of ‘the 
female sex, whose mission is to betray men’ to 
their destruction, becoming enamoured of a spend- 
thrift nobleman, and, failing to’ lure him ‘from 
the affections of a terrestrial rival, absolving him 
from a compact by which, at the end of thirty 
days, his soul would be forfeited. Presentéd«m 
return, at the hands of her rival, with a ros#ry, 
which from a demon metamorphoses « her’ into 
an angel at the moment when she expeéts’ to 
descend to her natural abode, she is wafted on'a 
cloud to the regions of the blest.’ ‘The ‘she- 
devil is Satanella (Miss Louisa Pyne) #!°the 
spendthrift nobleman, Cownt Rupert:(Mr. Harti- 
son); and, the lady of ‘his choice, who mitgianti- 
mously confers the rosary, Lelia’ {Miss RB 
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Isaaes); his foster-sister,.andithe ultimate object 
of.chis: tender. solicitude. The other. characters 
esséntial-to the story are Stella (Miss Susan Pyne), 
a perverse and wicked princess, who, at the com- 
mencement of the opera, is about to wed Count 
Rupert, but loving his riches rather than himself, 
tempts him to ruin at the gaming-table; and then 
abandons him ; Bracachio (Mr. H. Corri), a 
pirate, acting indifferently as instrument in the 
machinations of Stella and of Satanella ; and a 
Tunisian .‘¢ Vizier” (Mr. W. H. Payne), who 
purchases. the. most comely slaves for his harem 
from,..Bracachio and companions. Among the 
characters.xon-essential to the story are Hortensius 
(Mzz‘Honey),: a pedagogue and constant associate 
of Count Rupert; Karl (Mr. St. Albyn), a 
seneschal in love with Lelia ; and Arimanes (Mr, 
Weiss), :;‘‘ King of the Demon World,” and 
master of Satancila. The last-named is appa- 
rently introduced for the sake of getting a bass 
singer, into the opera, since: Satanclla would be 
better, without him; while Hortensius and Karl 
are.intended to furnish the comic material, which 
they. accomplish with anything bnt efficiency. 
Qur.readers, may divine, with no great stretch of 
ingenuity, that the Coun?’s bankruptcy, through 
the,intrigues of Stella, is the cause of his having 
recourse to the demon ; and that Lelia is a sort of 
Alice,.who follows him like a good angel through- 
out, .his. adventures,.and just as Alice in 
Meyerbeer’s. Robert, wins a hushand,at the end, 
as recompense for, her devotion. What are these 
adyentures, and how the climax is brought about, 
we.-must leave them to discover, when—as the 
majority ave pretty.sure to do—they go to the 
theatre:.to. hear Mr. .Balfe’s, new music. The 
general.impression created, or we are greatly in 
error, will, be, that of a shadowy, resemblance to 
certain characters and incidents in Robert le Diable, 
mixed.up with matter, of much. inferior quality. 
The.gambling scene, followed by the invocation of 
the. devil, im a,dismantled castle, instead of a 
dilapidated conyent(Act L,); and the trio (Act IV.), 
in which good and evil, in the persons of Lelia 
and Satanella,. strive for. the, mastery,over Rupert- 
Robert, haye.so, clearly been, suggested, by ,Meyer- 
beer’s grand romantic opera, thatthe fact cannot, 
under any circumstances, pass unobserved. 

Im revenge; the music. of Mr. Balfe, is not at 
all like.that.of Meyerbéer ;..on the,contrary, it is 
Balfe, pure and undefiled, from.end to end. Some 
ofthe. most, ,uncompremising aposides of our 
highly-esteemed composer have pronounced Satan- 
ella: his, Guillauny, Tell;; which, if true, were a 
pity—for in that;case 1b, would be his dernier 
soupir-—but, which (our readers may comfort them- 

‘ selves with the,assurance) is wholly untrue, there 
heing not,.the slightest evidence of a change of 
style.in. any part of the work. How, indeed, 
could /Mr.. Balfe’s ‘‘style” be changed? That in 
‘some. places he .has been overweighted (instance 
the: gambling-scene and. the final trio, which are 
got,on a.par, with Meyerbeer, either in inspiration 
om gantrivance) is manifest, . But he has forborne 
to adventure out of his depth in these, in the 
seene at the Tunis, Bazaar, where the slaves are 
exposed. for. sale by pirates, and in that of the 
ebureh, where, Count Rupert and Satanella (dis- 
guised:. as, Lelia). are about to be married,—the 
former.of. which is a. distant reflex of the auction- 
dinalein, La Dame Blanche, , the latter of the 
gnarriage fete in Zampa,—to emulate Beieldieu 
in theone, having been indisputably as far from 
»Mr3Balle’s. intention as to surpass Herold in the 
ether,, In short.the old story has to be re-told. To 
-plaborate, combinations Mr. Balfe .is, as usual, 
cwholly; mnequal,, His overtures, his finales, and 
«dxis concerted pieces are invariably feeble ; and the 
same holds with regard to Satancila as to previous 
essays... he tune goes on in the orchestra ; while 
the. yoiges:on, the stage are employed in filling up, 
‘with,.aj sort. of accompaniment, or, as the French 
oterm,it,, ‘‘remplissage.” . Thus, in a musical 
2S@nse, x the..members of the dramatis persone 
sage ofja colour; The art of distinguishing them 
from each; other is not possessed by Mr. Balfe, 
who: thoagh.he may occasionally be what is 
jdigneminated a.,“‘ word, painter,” was never able 
eeither to. portray, character or paint variety of 





emotion. Nor is he a master, strictly speaking, of 
the; ‘‘ characteristic”, .style. Witness his failure 
to endow the scene in which Count Rupert calls up 
the evil demon; with any special colouring, and to 
inyest with aspiritual individuality the exceptional 
personage of Satanella.. In sueh attempts he has 
ever disappointed, being, inasmuch as musical 
expression is concerned, devoid of imagination. 
The drama of Satanella is poor enough, but by 
the exertion of this faculty, had the composer 
possessed it, he might have created a certain 
degree of romantic interest, if not have purified 
and elevated it, as Mozart did with Die Zauberflite. 


Thesecret of Mr. Balfe’s popularity—a popularity | 


which has had no parallel among our English com- 
posers—inust be attributed, as we have said more 
than once, though perhaps with less reserve, to 
the elegance and facility with which he composes 
sentimental ballads, and, associated with this, a 
certain vivacity that rarely deserts him, even 
where he has the most prolix and insipid dialogue 
to.set.. For contrivance he cannot be compli- 
mented ; but for fluency on the one hand, and grace- 
ful sentiment on the other, hemay. indeed, while 
he never rises to the height of passionate, emotion, 
there are very few composers who describe with 
an equal amount of felicity the juste miliew that 
ranges betwixt. passion and indifference ; who, in 
short, as we have hinted, attain with such easy 

race the mere expression of sentiment... Of this 
faculty, by no means universal, the opera of Satan- 
ella. reveals , more than. one touching and 
admirable example... The ballad in which the 
supernatural heroine first betrays her attachment 
to. Count, Rupert—‘‘ There is a power. whose 
sway”’—from its exquisitely melodious, charac- 
ter, and the frequent recurrence of the whole 
or a part, may be cited as the “™ Last 
tose .of Summer” of the opera, and, amply 
warrants its. second title of “* The Power of 
Love.” Besides its intrinsic beauty, which alone 
must. enchant all ears attuned to music, this 
ballad enjoys a special advantage over the Irish 
interpolation of Herr Flotow ; ‘since, although 
fresh and beautiful enough to be easily mistaken 
for a national melody, it is Mr. Balfe’s own undis- 
puted property, the offspring of his invention, for 
which he is indebted to none other than himself. 
No melody of his that we can recall surpasses— 
very few indeed approach—the ‘* Power of love ;” 
Me warbled to such absolute perfection as by 
Miss Louisa Pyne, it is not astonishing that it 
should delight the audience beyond measure, 
Another ballad “allotted ‘to .the same _ lady, 
though less emphatically a “* gem ”—we allude to 
Satanella’s soliloquy (Act .II.), ‘Let not the 


world, disdaining” (the words of which may be | 


matched with Mr. Buin’s best)—is extremely 
elegant ;_ while:the song by which the pretty 
demon (Act IIT.) seduces the Vizier—‘ Sultana 
Zulema with houris might vie”—in spite of its 
Auberish colouring, is one of the most sparklin 
and genial of Mr. Balfe’s inspirations. The rondo 
Jinule of Satanella, ** Old man, thyself deceiving” 
(same act), conceived and executed. after the 
stereotyped pattern, ‘is, nevertheless, lively and 
full of charm, 

In a musical sense Count Rupert has not been 
so fortunate as his supernatural attendant and 
disappointed lover. The purely Harrisonian 
ballad was never much to our liking, either 
because we care not greatly for, Mr. Harrison's 
sentimental singing, or because Mr. Balfe has 
written some twenty speciinens, which possess so 
many characteristics in common, that we are 
unable to distinguish one from another. Karl has a 
very lively ballad, ‘*Oh would she but name the 
day,” and Bracachio a capital song (with chorus), 
** Rovers, rulets of the sea,’’. which redeem 
those two. personages from: insignificance. Mr. 
Weiss is to be pitied, for, ‘‘sing he never so 
wisely,” we defy him to, create either a pleasur- 
able emotion or a sensation of any. other kind, 
save and except one of dreariness, im the 
music allotted to Arimanes, The Princess Stella 
is a nonentity in ‘conyulsions; and Miss Susan 
Pyne renders her nothing short of an infliction by 
the obtrusive manner in which she. brings out 
every available point, ‘histrioni¢’ or purely lyric. 


Lelia is by no means without, a certain degree of 
charm, her ballad in the first scene, ‘* Our hearts 
are not our own to give,” while essentially con- 
structed on the stereotyped Balfe pattern, of which 
a quarter of a century has furnished us with so 
many indifferent examples, being at: the. same 
time pretty and telling.  Hortensius is an 
utter failure, and to be condemned the more 
unequivocally, inasmuch as he is almost always on 
the stage. The “humour” of this ill-eonceived 
pedagogue is to interlard.one silly speech. after 
another with Latin sentences (frequently irrelevant), 
| capping them with *‘ As awe say in the classics.” 
This, as a morning contemporary has plainly 
hinted, is even less diverting than ‘* Why didn’t 
you say so at once?”—in the Rose of Castille, 
All we have lately said about Mr. Honey’s 
inability to give, life and consistency to a part 
of any length. and importance is justified by 
| the very poor figure he makes in ‘the present 
| instance. It is deplorable to find snch. peculiar 
wit as that of Hortensivs unappreciated, through 
the actor's inability to interpret it with vivacity, 
and such erudition, too, as that of Mr, Augustus 
Harris thrown away for a similar reason. Coco? 
Coco! ‘‘as we say in the elassies.” 

Of the subordinate characters we have nothin, 
to remark. The concerted musie, as usual with 
Mz, Balfe, is the least to be admired in the opera; 
although the scene of the Bazaar at Tunis 
—where Lelia is exposed to sale by Bracachio, 
purchased by the , Vizier, and, redeemed by 
Satanella in favour, of Count Rupert, who barters 
his soul in exchange—is animated. enough, and 
includes the sparkling song, ‘‘ Sultana Zulema,” 
to which. we haye alluded, as well as other good 
points, to be examined when the opera reaches 
us in a printed form, In place, of overture we 
have a very short introductory prelude. (Mr. 
Balfe’s -. overtures. were , never famous.) In 
addition ..to the curtailments already effected, 
if the tedious and stupid scene in which Cowné 
Rupert—by means of .a hat presented . him-by 
Satanella—detects (which he already knew, how- 
ever, in the first act) the hypocrisy and deceit of 
Stella, were abolished, it would be so. much time 
gained, and no music worth preserving sacrificed. 

Ye are unable to echo Satunella’s ejaculation, 
‘Bravo, hat !”—inclining rather to the more ap- 
propriate comment of Hortensius, ‘‘ Thatis flat ;” 
for certainly the length of this morceau 
@ensemble is only equalled. by its dullness. Post 
Ascllum Diaria non sumoe—‘‘as we say in, the 
classics.” Such meagre fare is not tolerablé after 
the banquet of melody comprised in the. ,‘* Power 
of love,” the tuneful strains of which’ are till 
dwelling in the ear when this hat (or rathe? 
chapeau *), this ‘‘ magic beaver,”—as the twin-li- 
brettists, emulating the vocabulary of ‘ gants ”— 
entitle it, comes to drown them in a vacarme ot 
empty commonplaces, 

Of the performance generally we must defer 
speaking, confining ourselves at present to wn- 
ace commendation of Miss Louisa Pyne, who, 
though her histrionic capabilities do not shine in 
the part of Satanella, warbles like a very syren 
from one end of the opera to the other. “ Of her 
associates before the footlights; of Mr. Alfred 
Mellon—the Atlas, who carries the harmonious 
globe of ‘* Royal English Opera” on his shoulders; 
of the scenery and decorations (partly the property 
of Mr. Frederick Gye—Zampa, the Traviata, &c. 
to wit) ; and of the general aspect of the house 
under the temporary régime, ; we shall have a word 
or two to say in ournext. Meanwhile, Satanella 
is likely to keep the stage for some time to come; 
and before any other opera of Znglish. manufac- 
ture is brought out by the Pyne and. Harrison 
management, there will elapse’ most probably 
longum intervalium—‘ as we say in the classics.” 











The Westminster play for the present year is 


the comedy of Phormio. It has been represented 
three times with decided success. Among the 
visitors at the third representation were the 
Prince Consort and the Prince of Wales. 





* “ Honor’d, Sir, be your chapean, 
Since such grace to it you owe.”—Act I, 
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NEW NOVELS. 


The .Chaneelior’'s Chaplain ; or, Self-Sacrifice. 
(Simpkin, 


By the Rev. Erskine Neale, M.A. 

Marshall, & Co.) 

Ig:there be one prevailing reminiscence more than 
another which haunts the reader after a perusal of 
the *‘ Chancellor's Chaplain,” it is that set of ideas 
which is suggested by the word ‘‘preferment.” That 
to possess a good living is to be happy, enviable, 
suecessful—to be without one is to be unfortunate, 
ill-used, pitiable, seems to be on the whole the 
general result, This feeling it is that gives con- 
sistency to the series of narratives and historiettes 
which compose the volume. ‘There is no other 
connecting link, for the incidents which are all 
supposed to take place in the life of one clergyman 
are really events which have happened in the Jives 
of several, The crowning event which gives a 
name to the collection is decidedly of the character 
above stated. The story is as follows: A lady 
comes: to reside in the parish where the writer 
officiates as curate, having under her charge a 
younger lady with a large fortune—a ward in 
Chancery. Thither they are followed by a 
Peg onl in disguise, and his friend. An 
assignation is made with the young lady, and then 
the would-be husband makes a private application 
to the curate, produces a licence, and begs him to 
celebrate a hasty marriage without the know- 
ledge of the, guardian appointed by the Court. 
The curate refuses, whereupon the adventurer 
attempts to bribe him with a 50/. note—with 
twice, three times the sum, and finally with the 
romise of a yearly payment of 5007. or 10007. for 
ife... There is the same steady refusal, the 
attempt is foiled, the suspicions of the duenna are 
ae and the whole story comes before the 
Lord Chancellor. The whole of these scenes are 
admirably given, but the gist of the matter is 
that the Chancellor, by way of reward to the 
curate, offers him a living, and the curate, instead 
of accepting it, implores the Chaneellor, and 
finally induces him to nominate in his stead, a 
friend who is as poor as himself but who has 
eight children, a blind son, a helpless daughter, 
and a depressed and almost despairing wife. The 
act of ‘‘self-sacrifice” is eomplete, and the 
** Chancellor's Chaplain” finds himself at sixty a 
poor and unbeneficed man, Now this narrative, 
admirably as it is told, is not quite satisfactory. 
Not that it is too improbable, but that it lacks 
completeness, The small virtue of self-denial, in 
a matter where honour, reputation, duty, were all 
at. stake—the refusal of a bribe under circum- 
stances in which no prudent man would have 
dared to take it—is rewarded by the offer of a 
good living; whilst the heroic effort of self- 
sacrifice is made actually to carry a penalty 
with it. Is this poetic justice? Either the 
act of self-immolation was commendable or 
not: if the former, where is the supreme 
reward whieh according to all moral laws 
should have followed it? if the latter, to what 
end is the example placed before us? It is 
useless to say that virtue is its own reward, and 
is not to be recommended for the sake of its 
prizes ; it is the duty of the moral teacher to show 
how the exercise of virtue is followed, as a general 
law of morals, by happiness of some sort ; and 
how a great effort of self-denial, if from pure 
motives, is the sure forerunner of a large measure 
of the best sort of happiness. As it stands, the 
story misses the effect to which it would otherwise 
be entitled. If Mr. Beatoun is discovered at 
sixty to be a retired and somewhat querulous old 
gentleman, and we find he wants the consolations 
that come from within, we doubt the high- 
mindedness of his quixotic generosity, and we 
conclude that, after all, it is his own fault. But 
the Mr. Beatoun, rare as he is in the world, who 
is capable of such an act as that above described, 
would surely, at the age of sixty, whether beneficed 
or not, be a bright example of Christian graces, 
** joyful through hope, and rooted in charity,” in 
the possession of happiness which ho preferment 
could give or deprivation take away. This, it 
seems tous, is the only defect in Mr. Neale’s 
most agreeable volume, which .is full of charac: 





teristic sketches, accompanied by,an air of truth 
that can only have been attained by a close 
adherence to the facts of real life. The. cruel 
and rapacious Mr. Ingatestone, the litigious 
rector, the parson tormenting Miss Wrattislaw, 
and many other bits of character are both original 
and forcible. The conversations with Lord Eldon 
are accurate enough probably as to his judicial 
faculties and his respect for the ministers and 
ordinanees of religion, but they give no notion of 
his style of familiar conversation. ‘We trust, how- 
ever, that Mr. Neale will make further extracts 
from his portfolio, for such a work as the ‘‘Chan- 
cellor’s Chaplain” is undoubtedly qualified in a 
very great degree to improve the tone of our 
railway literature. 





Rachel M’Crindell. 
Tus pleasant little book tells a strange tale of 


the adventures which young ladies, the gentlest | 
| worst vulgarities of popular superstition ‘are héld 


and most inoffensive of their sex, may meet with 
when harassed by ill fortune and the cruelty of 


relatives. That so tender and innocent a creature | 


as Clara Neville should have awakened the im- 
placable and deadly hatred of the monster Ashton, 
who carries his vindictive feelings to the extent of 
running off with her and plunging her down a 
precipice, is rather remarkable, even after the expe- 
rience of our own police courts. The only offence 
poor Clara had been guilty of was that of being 
compelled to give evidence, with much reluctance 
and many tears, against Ashton, her step-father, 
who had simply killed her mother by dashing 
her head against a bed-post. For this little affair 
he undergoes the slight penalty of a twelvemonth’s 
imprisonment and hard labour; after which, find- 
ing himself a free man, but somewhat coldly 
treated in English society, he betakes himself to 
Spain, where he becomes a contrabandista. Clara, 
strangely enough, in the course of her travels also 
comes to Spain, and there rather wilfully persists 
with her friend in exploring a dangerous spot 
called the Cork Wood. Into this wood only a 
few days before a party of officers ‘‘ got into 
mischief.” These gallant men were only four 
in number, but they ventured into the Cork 
Wood ; here they were set upon by a troop of 
banditti (Spanish), against whose numbers _re- 
sistance was unavailing: they were robbed of 
everything valuable they had about them, their 
horses were taken from them, and they were shut 
up in the venta, where they remained some hours, 
but at length succeeded in breaking through their 
prison, and walked back to Gibraltar. The 
overnor of Gibraltar requested the governor of 
nda to seize the horses when the robbers came 
to sell them at the fair, and to apprehend the 
villains, The horses were accordingly seized, and 
one villain apprehended, but he contrived while 
being taken to prison to shoot one of his guards, 
and escape. The officers, finding that they should 
have to pay for costs as much as the horses were 
worth, preferred giving them up altogether. It 
is difficult which to admire most—the courage 
and high spirit of these British officers, or the 
remarkable judgment and caution displayed by the 
Ronda police. According to this story, Spanish 
robbers, instead of being the cowardly fellows we 
have heard them described, ought to be one of the 
ruling powers of Europe. ‘However, undeterred 
by these trifling incidents, the two young ladies 
go on a sketching expedition into this same wood. 
Here Ashton meets his victim, and, as we have 
said, hurls her down a ‘precipice. Her fall how- 
ever is arrested ; she lights on a large American (?) 
aloe ; providentially not on the central spike ; and 
ultimately is brought off with a broken ankle, a 
dislocated shoulder, and ‘‘almost universal” 
bruises. The monster Ashton stands on the 
verge of the precipice to watch her descent ; but 
the stone beneath him giving way with his weight, 
he is hurted down the abyss and dashed to atoms. 
No one will pretend to say that this is‘a probable 
chain of eyents ;) but the amusing part of the 
matter is, that they are told as if they were 
thé merest commonplaces of everyday existence. 
There is rio elevation of tone or language corre- 
sponding to these matvelows fiigiits of fancy. The 





writer has evidently travelled in _Spain—she 
describes Cadiz thus :—‘‘ Cadiz is pe te 
ing, clean, quiet town; so quict, indeéd, ‘that it 
is not patie to imagine that much traffic can be 
earried on within its precincts. There is the 
usual number of public walks, fountains, “and 
churches. The whole population erowd’ these 
walks in the evening, and enjoy adelightful respite: 
from the heat and fatigue of the day in ing 
through the orange groves till the middle ofthe 
night.” This is rather short work for Cadiz; ‘bit 
the authoress moreover carries with her-to Spain 
some of the peculiarities of her native ‘country. 
She is for pte the Spaniards from -the 
errors of Popery by the agency of the Missionary 
and Tract Societies; and she broadly states 


: | that “idolatry and immorality go hand iwhand 
The English Governess. A Tale of Real Life. By | 


(Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) | 


among the votaries of the apostate church:” « In 
short the strong language of the book ‘is devoted 
not to the delineation of scenery or character, tint 
to the cause of Protestantism, and someef the 


up as frightful examples of the faith and practice 
of the Roman Church. To say that the ‘writer: 
seriously injures her own cause by this injudicious 
mode of attack would perhaps be going ‘too far ; 
we imagine that her only objéct has been «to 
address herself in this respect to the sympathies 
of certain English readers, whose warmth. of feeling 
on these subjects is not tempered by superabundant 
knowledge or discretion. 





The Two Mottoes. By the Author of ‘Summer- 
leigh Manor.” (J. W. Parker & Son.) 


Tue frequency with which domestic differences 
are made the groundwork of novels in the present 
day does not say much for 'the excellence of our 
home arrangements. These painful disturbances 
are now almost as common an element in’stories 
as love itself. A tyrannical father, a rebellious 
son ; brothers estranged, or constantly quarrelling ; 
wives who elope from husbands, or ‘husbands 
who desert wives; such are among the stock 
materials of the professed novelist, and the reader 
is constantly being called upon to derive amuse- 
ment from the contemplation of these diseases of 
our social If this bea faithful picture of 
English life, it is time for’ us to see about ing 
our houses to rights, and that there is with toath 
in the portraiture cannot readily be denied. The 
words ‘‘ unhappy home” are written on many a 
sullen visage in the streets. 

Domestic misery is the central idea in the short 
but powerfully-written story of “The Two 
Mottoes.” Dr. Aytoun, a Scotch medical man 
settled in an English country town, is a person of 
ungovernable temper, who, we are given to ui- 
derstand, hastened his wife’s death by his ‘vio- 
lence; though he is not without many good 
qualities at heart, which even his ate 
nature does not wholly conceal. He lives with 
his son and daughter, a boy and girl in their teens, 
ardently devoted to one another, but whose lives are 
desolated by the fierce tyranny of their father’s dis- 

sition. The boy, as he grows older, beéomes 
inclined to rebel; and fearful scenes ensue’ be- 
tween him and his parent. He is piqued‘ by the 
fear that his handsome female cousin may despise 
him for his subjection, and by the knowledge that 
his school friends langh at him for not po aed 
his own master. Under the resistless ation 
of the one ‘and the taunts of the others, he dis- 
obeys his father’s injunctions whenever he thinks 
he:can do so in secret ; and his affectionate, but 
somewhat too pliant, sister screens ‘him from 
discovery by little evasions and imsinceritics 
which she knows to be wrong, but is afraid not 
to adopt. At length comes a discovery, and & 
terrible altercation at night between father and 
son, ending in the youth’s flight from ‘the 
house, and departure for Canada on “bodatd’ 2 
vessel in which he consents to serve as a Cabin- 
boy. Dr. Aytoun is almost ‘crushed. “by ‘the 
discovery of his son’s desertion of his homé,. atid 
in the course of a year or two he falls ita a dea 
sickness. ‘The sister writes to her bf 
has informed her of where he ‘is’; % 

‘n time to see Tis father on’ his ¢ 
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forgive and to be forgiven. There are, of course, 
other characters and incidents in the novel ; but 
this is the main track which the narrative takes. 
Nothing can be simpler, and yet the book is both 
interesting and affecting. 

The writer, we venture confidently to assert, is 
a lady, for we note both the excellences and 
defects of feminine authorship. We have a little 
too much of trivial drawing-room gossip ; but the 
more important scenes of the book are full of quiet, 
intense feeling, and truth of expression. The 
characters of Hector and Emmeline, the brother 
and sister, are developed with great skill, and with 
perfect consistency between the pevesl parte of the 
portraiture, We see the boy gradually growing 
wilful and reckless as the passionate vehemence 
of his father every day tends to confirm the same 
charaeteristicin himself; and we behold the dreamy, 
purposeless, prematurely saddened sister becoming 
more and more tremblingly submissive to. her 
despetic.parent, while she tampers with her moral 
sense out of the very depth of her tenderness, in 
order that she may stave off the dreaded collision 
between. her father and brother, which, under 
such-cireumstances, must inevitably come at last. 
‘This is‘ conception in the highest degree true to 
nature, . It is one of the most shocking effects of 
a-temper such as Dr. Aytoun’s, when exercised on 
the man’s own children, that. natural affection 
itself is warped into a distortion from the strict 
rule of right. Deceit is called in to the support 
of love; and that which should be clear and 
transparent becomes cloudy with the dark admix- 
ture. Weeannot help regretting that, at the end, 
the reader should be left with the impression that 
Hector is the chief offender. Of course we do not 
object to the most sensitive conscientiousness on 
the of every one, and we do not deny that the 
son In this case has many errors with which to 
reproach himself bitterly. But the parent, after 
all, is the person chiefly to blame. It is in vain 
to expect youths to be philosophical on the first 
causes, of. defects of temper, and, when they have 
been exasperated by prolonged violence, to exer- 
cise all that charitable forbearance which the 
wisest and the most mature find very difficult of 
attainment. However, the authoress’s intentions 
are excellent, and we are not disposed to quarrel 
with details. Her book is a photograph ofa pain- 
ful phase of life—a photograph full of accuracy 
and effect. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table: Every 
Man. his own Boswell. By Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Author of ‘‘ Astida” and other Poems. 
(“dinburgh : Strahan & Co.) Mr. Dickens, in 
lis ‘‘American Notes,” gives it as his opinion 


that the Americans are not a humorous people. , 


Their literature, so far as we are acquainted with 


it, has always seemed to us to bear the same tes- | 
Washington Irving is an illustrious | 
exception. There are few English writers so tho- | 


timony. 


roughly English as he; no American is so little 
American. Judge Haliburton is an American, 
but. he is not a United States man, and there- 
fore cannot be cited in opposition. What is 


called American humour, bears the same relation | 
to the geriuine article that a burlesque or ‘‘ scream- | 
‘Adelphi farce” does to true comedy. Ex- | 


in 
aan always borders on un-reality, and the 


essenee.of American humour seems to be ex- | 
aggeration. The little volume before us is scarcely | 


an exeeption to what we have said. Mr. Holmes 


says.a great many clever and ingenious things, and | 


some true and deep ones. He is generally lively 
and amusing, and there is a pleasant vein of medi- 
tative sentiment in him. . But he is not natural. 
He is fond of fantastic conceits, which have evi- 
dently cost him some trouble in the preparation. 
His humour is rather a polite smirk than a kindly 
genial smile. His ‘‘discursive talk” does not 
seem. to flow from ‘‘household fountains never 
dry,” but to be let-on, as from a reservoir. With 
tuese drawbacks thus indicated, his book may be 
in small proportions at a time, both with 
it. There are thought and 


pleasure and with profi 
fancy in it, wit occasionally, and now and then a 


sympathetic, half-melancholy, tone of moralising on 
human life and its chances. The plan of the work 
is the following: ‘‘The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table,” acting as ‘‘ his own Boswell,” 
ero to report conversations over the 

reakfast-table of an American lodging-house, 
in which he took the lion's share. The other 
interlocutors are mine hostess, mine hostess’s 
daughter, the Professor, the Poet, the School- 
mistress, the Divinity Student, and, in contrast to 
the last, a youth named John, representative of 
the ‘‘ fast” section of young America. Their part 
is to ask judicious questions, or to make injudicious 
remarks, and be refuted. In justice to the author 
and in refutation of our own remarks if they be 
ae we give a few extracts, which will 

ord fair samples of the work : 

** There are men of esprit who are excessively exhaust- 
ing to some people. They are the talkers that have what 
may be called jerky minds. Their thoughts do not run in 
the natural order of sequence. They say bright things on 
all possible subjects, but their zigzags rack you to death. 
After a jolting half-hour with one of these jerky com- 

anions, talking with a dull friend affords a great relief. 
te is like taking the cat in your lap after holding a 
squirrel.”” 

Me Our brains are seventy year clocks. The Angel of 
Life winds them up once for all, then closes the case, and 
gives the key into the hand of the Angel of the Resurrec- 
tion.” 

If the following is a true description of the 
matter, we are disposed to be thankful that the 
gods have not made us poetical : 

“A lyric conception—my friend, the Poet, said—hits 
me like a bullet in the forehead. I have often had the 
blood drop from my cheeks when it struck, and felt that 
I turned as white as death. Then comes a creeping as of 
centipedes running down the spine—then a gasp and a 
great jump of the heart—then a sudden flush and a beat- 
ing in the vessels of the head—then a long sigh—and the 
poem is written.” 

“The woman who ‘cale’lates’ is lost.” 

**Put not your trust in money, but put your money in 
trust.” 

**Sin has many tools, but a lie is the handle which fits 
them all.” 

** A saying of one of the wittiest of men : 

* Good Americans when they die go to Paris.’ ’”’ 

Mr. Holmes has interspersed among his prose 
many graceful verses. His volume, we should 
add, is a reprint of papers which appeared origi- 
nally in the ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly Magazine.” 

The English Boy.in Japan. By Williams Dal- 
ton. (Nelson & Sons.) Paul Blake ; or the Story 
of a Boys Perils in the Islands of Corsica and 
Monte Cristo. By Alfred Elwes. (Griffith & 
Farran). The Young Middy. By C. Arm- 
strong. (Marlborough & Co.) The Boy's Own 
Book of Travel and Adventure. By Merideth 
Johnes. (Kent & Co.) These are all works of 
' the same class, and at the present season of re- 
| laxation they will be found acceptable reading 
by those for whose amusement they have been 
published. Some of the situations described are 
strong; one of the works says on the title- 
| page ‘* Travellers tell strange tales,” and indeed 

each is full enough of adventures to "au half 
the school boys in the kingdom. They are all 
delightful books. That is sure to be the verdict 
| of every. juvenile jury before whom all or any of 
| them may be tried. 


The Post Office London Directory, 1859. (Kelly 
| & Co.) This is the sixtieth annual publication of 
a work of ‘which all England may be proud. For 
though little more than a scroll of names, it is 
no mean reflection of the wealth and the greatness 
of the metropolis of this great country. What 
other country but ours could show such a roll of 
capitalists, merchants, shipowners, and traders of 
all classes, high and low, concentrated. within 
its capital, as are here printed column after 
column to an almost fabulous number? We 
repeat that the magnificent volumes which Messrs. 
Kelly thus periodically put forth, prove the great- 
ness of the country. In fact the country makes 
their directories, and their directories show what 
the country is. We therefore are quite pre- 
pared to appreciate the statement in the preface 
to the substantial volume before us, that the 
“Post Office London Directory” has for many 
years enjoyed a reputation never before attained 
by any work of its class. And it deserves its 
reputation, for notwithstanding its enormous bulk 
and the changes that are perpetually taking place 











in a capital so vast as London, such is its sim- 
plicity that any person may at once place his 
finger upon any name or street. that he wishes. 
And perhaps the most striking proof of the discrimi- 
nation and care with which the work is produced, will 
be found in the system of giving the old as well as 
the new numbers in streets in which the mumber- 
ing has been altered by the Board of Works. 
The Law, Court, Parliamentary, and Official divi- 
sions of the Directory are "most complete, and 
altogether the work reflects as much credit upon 
the vigilant supervision of the publishers as it 
does upon their spirit and enterprise. 

Among the educational works that have been 
recently sent to us are copies of the new editions 
of Mr. Baker’s “‘ Circle of Knowledge,” together 
with his Manuals for Teachers, Pupil-Teachers, 
Governesses, &c. The present series have been 
carefully revised. They abundantly show Mr. 
Baker to be a practical man in the business of 
education, and that he posseses a happy facility 
in imparting sound instruction. Messrs. _ 
man have published the Rev. John Hunter's 
‘*Paraphrasing and Analysis of Sentences,” a 
small and most compact manual of instruction 
and exercise for normal students and pupil- 
teachers; and Messrs. Bell & Daldy have pub- 
lished for the Rev. George Iliffe, of Grange School, 
Bishopwearmouth, a very suggestive pamphlet, 
entitled ‘‘ An English Education : What it means, 
and how it may be carried out.” We commend 
this able production to teachers of all classes who 
love their occupation. A similar work, but u 
a different plan, is one published by Messrs. 
Oliver & Boyd—‘‘ The Analysis of Sentences,” 
Robert Demans, M.A. Messrs. Chapman & H. 
send us an equally valuablecontribution to thisclass 
of literature, by Mrs. Alfred Higginson, of Liver- 

ool—‘‘The English School Girl ; her Position and 

uties.” Mrs. Higginson strives to impart sound 
instruetion in the most enduring way, and these 
lessons, which are as from a teacher to her class, 
are, in practice, intended to serve as the basis of 
conversation, and as subjects for written recollec- 
tions. ‘‘ Leaves from a Sabbath School Teacher's 
Note Book,” by Robert Frome, published by 
Messrs. Judd it Glass, almost explain their 
object themselves. They are a series of interest- 
ing tales, inculeating moral and spiritual p 
in a calm religious spirit. Another work, designed 
to extend the practical application of moral and 
religious duties, through a solid acquaintance with 
the Scriptures, is Miss Wilmshurst’s ‘“ Bible 
Exercises ; or, Scripture References for Schools and. 
Families.” It is published by Messrs. Aylott & 
Son. The principle of these “ Exercises” is 80 
simple that it may be readily comprehended by 
the simplest mind. To the Society for Pro-~ 
moting Christian Knowledge, schools and teachers 
will be indebted for ‘“‘The Monthly Flower 
Garden,” ‘Reward Pictures illustrating the 
Miracles of our Blessed Saviour,” and a very neat 
‘*Children’s Almanack” for 1859. These really 
charming little works deserve the widest support 
from all classes. They only require to be seen to 
be appreciated. And Messrs. Knight & Son have 
published a small religious manual for 1859, called 
‘The Children’s Bread,” which we also heartily 
commend. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Adams (H. C.), The Twelve Foundations, and other Poems, lémo. 59. 
Adcock’s Engineers’ Pocket Book for 12mo. tuck,6s. 
Ashford (J.), London : Past, Present, and , post BYo. 5s. 6d. 
Bate (Cape, W.'T), Memoir of, by Hew. J. Hailiies izmo os 

“J « Be V.d. 0. 08. 
Bennett FW 8 overbs with Pictures, 4t0. 7s! 6d 

~@.), # Song 
Bigg (J.8.), hed Steunton a 
mar (A.), Visitors’ Book of Texts, Imo. 

jownal @ Thoughts upon Catholic Truths, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Bowman A), Charade Dramas for the Drawing Room, new ed. 


Bright, (W.), Facts as to Certain Proceedings of Bishop of Glasgow, 
vo. Is. 
“ _~ ), Christmas Eve; or, the Sympathies of Life, lémo. 


Brock (Mrs.), Home Memories: a Tale, 12mo. 5s. 
Brown e aati Twelve Lectures to the Men of Liverpool, Vol. 2, 
12mo. Is. Is. 64. 


rown and Green's Practice of the Court of Divorce, 12mo, 2. 5d. 
ed. royal byo. 388. 
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Description of Rede’s Cone ‘Telegraph, 4to. 1s. 6d. 
— abe (A. W.), Sporting Scenes amongst the Ka ffirs, new ed. 8yo. 


of og 2nd, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
ety 18mo. 1s. 6d. 


ofa Long Dream, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Poem, 4to. 12s. 
12mo. 1s. 6d, and 2s, 6d. 


we do to it, 8vo. 
vols. 1omo. 12s. 
Is. 3 


1. post 8 
Sewage, shall it be W sted ? Syo. Is. 
y a T. rn Pe: 6s, 
Lessons of 5s. 
Advent to ‘. 6s. 
on 8vo. 1s. 6d 
Part 4, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
2s. 6d. 


Lays Age, ~h 0. 58. 
nh, of Test., S ace rot oe 4, Sve. 1s. 
3 or, Re miniscences of a Re venue 
5s. 


from an Old ae Syo. 2s. 6d. 
st Bvo. 3s. 6d. 


post 8yo. 7s. 6d, 

ears of = Soldier" 's Life, post 8vo. ls. 6d. 

into Blank Verse by Wright. post 8vo. 5s, 
— ody ‘Power, Memorabie Characters and Event 8, 12mo. 


Tiiustrated Songs and Hymns for ‘the Little Oncs, 8vo. 5s. and 7s. 6d. 
“It is beat pga again,” a Help to Reading the ‘Scriptures, new ed. 


8vo. 
Jerrold ip) iB ae Remains, 8vo. 1 
Johnso itish Ferns Popularly Explained, 3m ed, 12mo. 


John Halifax, Gentleman, new ed. post 8vo. 5s. 
Kelly (W.), Life in Victoria, 2 vols. crown 8yo. 21s. 
Kin; ing (T Ht. ), Medals of Chalices and Patens,4to, 10s. & and 16s. 
Landels (W.), Woman’s Sphere and Worth, Tomo. 38 
Latham (R. G. ape Ethnology, 2 vols. ~ tag on 
et R. G.), Ethno 
Lee (R. 

st. 

Lev er (C.), Roland Cashel, Vol. 2, post Svo. 4s. 

— (J.), Letters on Chemistry, new ed. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Lytton (E. B.), What will he do with it? 4 vols. post 8vo. 42s. 

emorials of Early Genius, “tage 3s. 

Mitford (a0 in: Book, new ed. post 8vo. 6s. 
ollections ofa Literary 1 Life, new ed. post 8yo. 6s. 
y Fa m0. 
ae a anther of « ft) en Dysart,”’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
Ophthalmic Hospital Reports, No. 4, 8vo. 2s. 
Paget (J.), Inquiry into Arges Drought by 

W. Penn, 12mo. 4s. 

Photographic Art Annual, 4to. ale. 
Photographic Almanack 12mo. 
— (Ww. }» Washington taictien, an Autobiography, post 8yvo. 


ease (GYW. Chemical Natatral, ap hed Fs Physical Magic, mo. 8s.6d, 
Pinchant (Mt. ), Prevarication, 
Poetical Miscellanies, by a Naval <i J2mo. 4s. 6d. 
Porter (Major), History of the Knights of Malta, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
— _ (W.), History ofthe Reign of Philip I1., VoL, 126s 2s; and 


oe (The), b foi ni cing mew ed. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Pupil Teaeher, V posh Aro 
Ri tt ew sn ing, new o's 18mo. 1s. 6d. 
weroft (C.), Tales of the Colonies, new ed. 12mo. 
sp! Tahena "oe de Original Unpublished Papers on mine “Life of Sir 
P.P. Ru 0. 16s 
Scottish Annual 1858, 8vo. 5s. and 7s. 6d. 
Sharman (8. H.), Relief of Lucknow and other Poems, 12mo. 4s. 
haw (J), Gallop to the Antipodes, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
herring (M.), Indian Church during the Great Rebellion, 12mo. 5s. 
mee (H); Method of Restoring Persons apparently Drowned, 


Smi mith (L ;.), The Koran in India, 8vo. 2: 
+ urgeon (C. H.), New Park Street Puipit, Vol. 4, 8vo. 7s. 
. Augustine, a Biographical Memoir. By Rev. 2 Baillie, 12mo. 5s. 
ee (E. teem ofa ‘Tour i in Sweden, — a 6d. 
Spe ne (A) eee and its People, post Sv 
beam. 35 of Photographs from in edited by De la 


ogy of India, 8vo. lés. 


Tord Macaulay against 





S Motte, ito. 
Townsend’s ‘Aether Proverbs, new ed. 1 2mo. 
errors {A.), fatters to Shareholders of Somer and Eastern Banking 


Tweedie (Dr), ), Buried Cities of the East, Fimo. a 6d. 

What the Stars Said, by Aunt Louisa, 4to. 1s. 6 

Whately (Abp.), Explanations of the Bibie ae Prayer Book, 12mo. 
2s. 


Whately (Abp.), Introductory Lessons on the — a 2s. 
Ab bp.) ture on Paley Wy orks, 8yo. 
ible Exercises, 4to. 
Winscom (J: A-), Onwards; or the Mountain Clamberers, }2mo. is. 
New American Importations. 
American (New) Cyclopmdia, 8vo. Vols. tye & IV. 18s. each. 
Atentie Souvenir for 1859, 8vo. moroce: 
Howe (Hon. J, § Speeehes and Public ps anal 2 vols. Svo. 24s. 
Lottie’s Thought Book, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Prinée’s Power of Prayer, 12mo. cloth, 6s. 
Sawyer’s Translation of New Testament, cr. 8yo. com,! 7s. 6d. 
Warten ( _R.), Dust and Foam, cr. 8vo. h, 7s. 64. 
wae wvers, Drawn and Coloured from Nature, 32. 3s. 
Woodbury on the Well-Proportioned Arch, 8vo. 12s. 








RoyaL AcapEMy oF Music.—The nomination 
for the two King’s Scholarships—vacant at this 
time of the yyear—took place on -_ ts The 
Board of Examiners consisted of Mr. riani 
Potter (Chairman), Mr. John Goss, Mr. Charles 
Lueas, Mr. G. A. Macfarren, Mr. Henry Blagrove, 
Mr. W. Dorrell, and Mr. W. Lovell Phillips. _ The 
number of -candidates examined. was thirty-six ; 
thirteen young gentlemen, and twenty-three young 
ladies. The following were elected Scholars :— 
Miss Charlotte Tasker, and Master George Hale 
Thomas, ‘The following candidates were specially 
commended :~Misses M. A. Lindley, E. Bailey, 
C.M. Wallace, M. A. Walsh, H. Clint, and'C, Fitz- 
patrick ; Messrs. F. J. Amor, e. Waddell, BL 

iy: Let, H.C; Allison, B: Mallatralt, E: R-T. 
Terry, and R. T. Jefferies. The following was 
also'commended :—Miss. H. Condron. 

My, Albert Smith inaugurated his new enter- 
tainment:. China,” on Wednesday, in the 
presence of a créwded ee by whem he owas 
enthusiastically -received. 





| ON THE IMPROVEMENT AND 


), Engravings of Ganglion and Nerves of the Uterus and Heart, ; URE THRITIS, 





Now Ready. 
THE LONDON REVIEW, 
No. XXII. JANUARY, 1859. Price 6s. 
I. EARLY CHRISTIAN MONACHISM. 
IL, SCOTCH UNIVERSITY REFORM. 
III. MEMGIRS OF §T) SIMON. rig ye 
IV. COMPARATIVE Y RANK OF NATIONS. 
V. THE MINISTRY OF LIFE. 
VI. ARITHMETIC, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
VII. LITERARY SCEPTICISM—THORNDALE, BY W. SMITH. 
VII. ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
IX. THE AQUARIAN NATURALIST. 
X. FIJI. 
BRIEF LITERARY NOTICES. 


London: AuexanvEr Hey tn, 28, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





This Day, 8yo. 1s. 


HE COMMON SENSE OF ART; A Lecture 

delivered in behalf of the Architectural Museum, at the South 

tore Mr. Museum, December 8, 1858, By A. J.B. BERESFORD 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


WORKS BY MR. BORLASE CHILDS, |. 
F.R.C.8. by Exam. 
Surgeon Metropolitan Free =e -in-Chief, City 


Police Force 
PRESER- 





VATION OF THE FEMALE FIGURE. 

AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 

WITH A SHORT HISTORICAL SKETCH OF SYPHILIS. 
ErrincHam Witson, Royal Exchange, E.C. 





LECTURES ON. INJURIES INCIDENTAL 
TO WARFARE. 


London: Joun Cuvurcuitt, New Burlington Street, W. 





Just published, 2 Vols. 8vo., price 1/. 48. 


HISTORY 


OF 
THE KINGDOM OF 
1734-1825. 

BY GENERAL PIETRO COLLETTA. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE Italian BY S. Horner. 


With a Supplementary Chapter 1825-1856. 


NAPLES, 


Edinburgh : THomas ConstaBiz & Co. 
London: Hamiriton, Apams, & Co. 





Just Published, price Sixpence. 
INTS ON NATIONAL PEFEN CE. 
SAMPSON SANDY 
London: CuarLes WEsTERTON, 20, St. scones 's Place, Hyde Park 
Corner. 


By 





Now ready, in 2 Vols. 8vo. bound in cloth, price 10s. 


TYHE EARL OF DUNDONALD’S N ARRATIVE 
OF SERVICES IN THE LIBERATION OF CHILI, PERU 
ane! BRAZIL FROM SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE DOMINA? 
i James Rivewar, 169, Piccadilly. 


= » MACMILLAN »& CO. ; |. 
CAMBRIDGE, AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


——~ 


1 


LIFE OF JOHN MILTON. Narrated in con- 
nection with the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary 


HISTORY OF HIS TIME. 


By DAVID MASSON, M.A., Professor of English Literature in 
uate ersity College, London. Vol.I. 8vo, with Two Portraits. 


2. 


SCOURING OF THE WHITE HORSE; OR, 
THE LONG VACATION RAMBLE OF A LONDON CLERK. 
By the Author of “Tom Brown’s School Days.” With numerous 
Illustrations by Ricuarp Doyie, engraved by Lrxton. Imp. 
16mo., printed on oe paper, and bound in extra cine with 


gilt leaves, 8s. 6d. 

“ There is in it a high tone of earnest p our 
meliy say G Sees 

feeling, its neighbourly arty 


oriptgare a pone to which we aides 
‘h its kindl 
spirit, its sym ho with the homes of England, and those f ties “a 
used to bind Englishmen to them and its cheerful tianity.”— 
ress, 


“A glorious tale of summer Joy, which will make many a heart 
glad these winter nights. do not think our readers will 
easily find a book which will be better worth reading some of these 
Christmas evenings. —F, reeman. 


PG nny and instructive Christmas book. 


genial, “tiers 
ny be inte’ of English rural life, scenery, and character which 
may ted against anything of the kind in our literature.’— 


“ There is a hi 
reader thoughts to 
Bull. 


life about the book . 


. which will give the 
o him good 


in many subsequent hours.” —John 


3. 

FOUR MONTHS IN ALGERIA. With a Visit 
to Carthage, By J. W. BLAKESLEY, B.D., Vicar of Ware, 
Herts: sometimes Fellow and Tutor of ‘Trinity —, Wit 
Maps and Illustrations after Photographs. 8vo. cloth. 


“ A highly interesting volume.”—Aflas. 


“ A light and agreeable account.of modern Algeria, by a scholarly 
tourist who made good use of his ea de ae and extended his 
excursions by various routes into the interior.”—Atheneum. 


“The work will be read by classical students with peculiar 
interest ; political readers will find enough to engage them in the 
sound political views expressed upon the colonization and emigra- 
tion and the administrative systems of Algeria, while the gencral 
reader will find no lack of word pictures and anecdotes. ”— Leader. 


4. 


AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS 
HOLIDAYS. The Ex erienc es of a Little Girl. 
OLIPHANT. Author of “ Mrs. Margaret Maitland,” &c. 
12mo. bound in extra cloth, 6s. 


AND 
By_ Mrs. 
Royal 


5 
DAYS OF OLD. Three Stories from Old English 
History for the youne. A ‘4 ee of “ Ruth and Her 
Friends.” 1. Caradix_and Story of the Druids. 2. 
Wulfgar and the Earl: a Some f thie. Anglo-Saxons. 3. Roland: 
a, Story. of the Crosades. With a, Frontispiece by W. Horas 
ala oy engraved by Erxrox, | Royal I6mo. Printed on toned 
paper, ds. 
6. 
New anv Crearrr Epition. 


” 
THE HEROES: Greek Fairy Tales for my 
Children. By CHARLES KINGSLEY, Rector of Eversley. 
1. Perseus. 2. The Argonauts. 3. Theseus. New and Cheaper 
Edition, w: ith Eight lilustrations engraved by Wuymrer. Royal 
16mo., beautifull y Leys on i paper by Clay, and bound in 
extra ‘loth, with gilt edges. 5s 


“ Rarely have those heroes of Greek tradition — celebrated in a 
bolder or more stirring strain.”—Saturday Review 

“We doubt not they htt Boy by many a youth with an 
enchained interest almost_as as the links which bound 





Boun’s ScienriricLivkany Tor Janvary, 


ARPENTER’S ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


New edition, thoroughly revised, and in part re-written, by 
the Author. With upwards of 300 capital iudtrations on ‘id, 
Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden, London. 





Bounis Hustompeat LABeery Fos Manvany. 


VELYN’S DIARY AND CORRESPON- 

-4 DENCE, with the Private Correspondence of Charles I., and 
others during the Civil War. New giition, revised and conside: rably 
enlarged, from the original papers. vy JOHN FORSTER, Esq. 
In 4 vols. post 8vo. now first i hustrated with numerous Portraits 
and plates. Vol. I, with 15 plates engraved on steel, cloth, 5s. 

“No change of fashion, no ene ines taste, no revelation of 
science have impaired, or cam i celebrity of Evelyn. His 
name is fresh in the land, and hie fepatation’ like the trees of an 
Indian Paradise, exists, and will continue to exist, in full strength 
and beauty, uninjured by time.”—Quarteriy Review (Southey) . 


Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden, London. 





NEW CLIMATE. FOR CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, 
ASTHMA, ETC. 
Just Published, Second Edition, mm ey and Illustrated, 2s.8d., 
free; 3s. 8d. cloth. 


THE TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE OF 
ASPLEY: GUISE | My in Reference to their Superior 
Totvenged in te above a oeperes with PAU ICE, 

DEIRA, UNDERCLI BE, TORQUAY, &e. x “JAMES 
WiLLiAMS, M.D,, &. Cases, and Remarks on ienic 
Treatment of Disease, the logy and Botany of the io > &e. 

London: THomas Ricuanps, 37, Great Queen Street, W.C. 





to her rock. at ritial Quarterly ly. 


LA 


THE TWELVE FOUNDATIONS, and other 
Poems. By the Rev. H.C. ADAMS, M.A., late Fellow of Mag- 
vse gollege, Oxford, Author of “Sivan tite Sleeper,” = Royat 

m0. 
8. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Translated into 
English Verse. By I. C. WRIGHT, M.A., Translator of “ Dante,” 
ad “Fa of Magdalen College, Oxford. Books se crown 


Sed 


9. 


LAYS OF MIDDLE AGE, and _ other 
Poems. By JAMES HEDDERWICK. . Fcap. 8yo, cloth, ds. 

“ We cannot understand how it is that Mr. Hedderwick’s poetry is 

not a thousand times better known. It needs only to be known to 


be appreciated. There is something delightful in its calm healthful 
pathos and beauty.” —Frazer’s Magazine, Feb. 1857. 


10, oe A Be 
THE RELIGIONS OF EGYPT AND MEDO- 


PERSIA, being Part IV. of “ Christ and Other Masters.” By 
CHARLES HARDWICK, M.A., Christian areas in the 
University of Cambridge. "svo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


PartI. Introduction. Part II. Religions of Tnai d P IIl. 
Religions of China, America, and Oceanica, aod st be ta as sepa- 
rately, price 7s. 6d, each part. 


. courusns coLisrmgs. srs Gone fn 


the University of Cambridgd.s Cows 890. eth, 7s. 6d, 
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ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 


SUITABLE FOR 


CHRISTMAS - PRESENTS. 








BY JOHN LEECH. 


—>—- 
PICTURES of LIFE and CHARACTER. 
FROM THE COLLECTION OF MR. PUNCH. 

In Two handsome Folio Volumes, price 12s. each. 





YOUNG TROUBLESOME; 
OR, MASTER JACKY’S HOLIDAYS. 
By JOHN LEECH. 
A Series of Plates ; price 5s. 6d. plain; 7s. 6d. coloured. 





MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR, 
By the Author of “ Handley Cross,” &c. 
With Corovrrp Eneravines, &c. ny Jonn LExcn, 


One vol. 8vo. price 14s. 





HANDLEY CROSS; 
OR, MR. JORROCKS’S HUNT. 
By the same Author. 
With Cotovrep Enaravines, &c., By JonN LEECH. 
8vo. price 18s, 


ASK MAMMA; 
OR, THE RICHEST COMMONER IN ENGLAND. 
By the Author of “ Sponge’s Tour,” “‘ Handley Cross,” &c. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH THIRTEEN COLOURED ENGRAVINGS, 
anD Numerous Wooncuts By JoHn LEEcu, 


Syo. price 14s. 





THE COMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By G. A. A’7BECKETT. 
CoLovRED ENGRAVINGS AND WoopcvttTs, 


Handsomely bound in two vols. price 21s. 





THE COMIC HISTORY OF ROME. 
By G. A. A’BECKETT, 
CotovrED ENGRAVINGS AND Woopctts. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, price 11s. 








BY RICHARD DOYLE. 


— 
THE FOREIGN TOUR OF 
MESSRS, BROWN, JOMES, 
ROBINSON, 


What they saw and did in a” Germany, Switzerland, 
and Italy, 


AND 


A handsome 4to. volume, cloth extra, price 21s. 





MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
ENGLISH. 


With Extracts | i my LEIGH from 


IPs’ 


Elegantly bounce in half-morocco, price ls. 





‘London! Tha naEey A & Evans, 11, Bouverie 
Street, Fleet Street, 


his day is published, 
THE 


POEMS AND BALLADS 


OF GOETHE. 


TRANSLATED BY 
W. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L. 
AND 
THEODORE MARTIN. 


In Foolscap 8vo. price 6s. bound in cloth, 


Wi.iiAm Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, 


WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 


BY PISISTRATUS CAXTON, 


Author of ‘‘ My Novel,” &c. 


Originally published in “‘ Blackwoods Magazine.” 


Four Volumes, Posi 8vo. price 21. 2s. 


WituiAm Buiackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





On the 31st instant will be published, price 1s., No. XXXVI. of 


THE POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


The First Portion of this important work, from the Earliest Times to the Revolution of 1688, is complete 
in 4 vols., with a copious Index, price 36s. 


THe Porutark History or Enauanp or Cartes Kyient is of a somewhat higher price poeeinn it with 


works issuing in penny numbers) ; but the plates, as well as the paper, are ina Yon superior, and its 
Indeed, nothing has ever appeared superior, if anythin, 
gov ernment, and society at different 
Popular Literature, at the Meeting of the National Association for the Promotion of Social Science, October 12 


are of a yery high order. 
account of the state of commerce, 


terary merits 
ublished equal, to the 
ROuUGHAM’S Address oi 
, 1858, 


peen 


we Te ie 


Brappury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





Now ready, 12mo., pp. 172, with Coloured Plate, price 
Half-a-Crown. 
[HE ENTOMO LOL GI STS ANNUAL 


This Volume contains Notices the aie) British Insects captured 
in 1858, a Treatise on the Caddis-Flies, and the Names and Addresses 
of nearly a thousand British Entomologists. 


The Annuals for 1855, 1856, 1857, and 1858, may still be had, Half-a- 
Crown each. 
London: Joun Van Voorsr,], Paternoster Row. 





A NEW TALE 
BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
— pf 


Sampson Low, Son, & Co., have the pleasure of an- 
nouncing that on Saturday next, the 1st of January, 
1859, they will publish, in 16 pages, crown 8yo., with 
Wrapper, price 2d., No. 1 of 


THE MINISTER'S WOOING, 


BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 
Author of “ UNCLE TOM’S CABIN.” , 


Orders received by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, & Co., 47, Ludgate Hill. 
Edinburgh, Mznzizs; Dublin, MoGrasnan & Git; 


Liverpool, Girumne; Manchester, Dinnam; Birmingham, 
Hupsoy ; Bristol, Bryenam. 





AUSTRALIAN SKETCHES. 
Now ready, feap. 8yo., ey — ey oe 6d., or on fine paper, cloth 


SOUTHERN LI GHTS AND SHADOWS; 

Pictures of Social, Literary, and Political Life in New 
South Wales and Victoria; with mich valuable information for 
intending its. By FRANK NK FUWLER, late of Her Majesty's 
Civil Service, New South Wales 





London: Savrson Low, Son, & Co., 47, Tudgate-hill. 





For Christmas, with Engravings, 2s. 6d. 
INTS FOR THE T: ABLE i. _ OR, THE 
ECONOMY OF GOOD LIVIN 


“ To form a science and’a nomenclature 
From out the commonest demands of nature.”—Bynow. 


Kent & Co.(late|/Bocve), Fleet Street. 





CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette, 3s. 6¢., Twenty-Third Thousand. 
HINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN 
FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A, 
“ Any one who reads and remembers Mr. Timbs’s encyclopaedic 
varieties should ever after be a good tea-table sehen, se eee 
companion for children, a ‘ well-read person,’ and a 
lecturer; for Mr. Timbs has stored up in this little volume uae 


knowledge than is to — found in a hundred books tha’ ht be 
named.”’—Atheneum eneeat*n 


By the same Author, 3s. 6d. each. 


CURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE, PAST AND 


PRESENT. 


CURIOSITIES OF HISTORY, WITH NEW 
LIGHTS. 


POPULAR ERRORS EXPLAINED AND 
ILLUSTRATED. 


Kent & Co. (late Bove), Fleet Street. 





This day is published, in crown 8vo. 


PNquiRyY INTO THE EVIDENCE RE- 
Aer RSP WEN Bae Seo a eae 
Barrister-at-Law. ri — 


Winrias Tagexwean & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





BENTLEYS MISCELLANY. The JANUARY 


NUMBER Half-a-Crown), coanmatnsing a NEW 
VOLUME, will contain, —A Glance at the Sir ~~ A Combat 


of the B W. 

St. Peers Iy Urie.—A Legend of Sainte Barbe. 

Among the Pandies—Faint out Never*Won Ear Lady} 
—Fain € ty 

Dupiey Costetro. &e. &c. ee ie, y 2 


London: Ricwarp Breytiry, New Burlington Street. 
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PAPERS ILLUSTRATING THE LIFE ‘OF RUBENS.': 


—~—— 
This day renee oat handsomely bound in cloth, rice deeds under the Patrona; = te of _ Majesty, the Prince 


the of the ency M. Van. de 


ORIGINAL UNPUBLISHED PAPERS 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE LIFE OF 


SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS. 


WITH AN APPENDIX, 


taint many i rtant and valuable Documints respecting the formation of the Arundelian Collection of Works 
Son ‘Art Gohtection of Pictures formed by Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset ; the purchase of “the Great Mantuan 


Coliseo for King Ghar les the First; and also in relation to the Artists and Patrons of Art of that period. 


COLLECTED AND EDITED BY 
W. NOEL SAINSBURY (of Her Majesty’s State Paper Office). 


Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF MR. CHARLES |DICKENS’S WORKS. 


——- 








On December 31st will be published, price 6s, post 8vo. bound in cloth, and with Vignette Title Page. 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


DOMBEY AND SON. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 


A Volume ofthis Edition will be published Monthly until completion. 


Brappury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street; and CoarpmMAN & Hatt, 193, Piceadilly. 





On Tuesday, the 21st.instant, was published, price 3d,, stamped 4d. 


PUNCH’S ALMANACK FOR 1859. 
ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN LEECH AND JOHN TENNIEL. 





On the 31st inst. will be published, price 1s., No. XV. of 


FHE VIRGINIAN S. 


By W. M. THACKERAY. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR. 


The First Volume is now ready, price 13s. in cloth. 


Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street: 





In 2 vols., post 8vo., price 21s. 


CHARMIONE: 


A TALE OF THE GREAT ATHENIAN REVOLUTION. 
By E. A. LEATHAM, M.A. 


‘ das though he had never opened a Greck Lexicon. Charmione is almost worthy—and even 
the : slsanet? io very high praise—to take the place as a popular picture of the daily life of Greece, that the ‘ Last Days 
of Pompeii’ has long with respect to Rome. Mr. Lxaraamhas succumbed much more to the popular taste than 
to his own nepessitiesyin giving his work the externals of a novel. Itis a dramatised hi - « It is nosmall merit 
that with so, mauch.power of picture-drawing the author’s antiquarian knowledge is never obtraded, ** Saturday 
nae 
“ union of gefiius, antiquarian learning, and Hellenic enthusiasm; and is.a —_— and beautiful repre- 
ceanattitt Athenian society and politics from the death of Pericles to the expulsion of e Thirty Tyrants. . . . 
Almost any part of the work would be worthy of extract.”’— Globe a 
<< Qharmione’ is the best example of the purely — novel — we know of.” —Economist. 
« There is-evidence throughout of considerable ae 
« *Qharmione’ may be read by men of the worl who | have lost a “title of their College Greek, with infinite advan- 
wen, We congratulate Mr. Leatham on having ing produced a readable and interesting story, with a very creditable 
nt to classical prieties.’’— 
or Dissent os ent, Penn entnentebel and eplenna eee true to history as it is to art. 
-. . Aeon eS to be ranked with ‘Pericles 
~ 299 St at exman. 


« A clever specimen of the classical novel.” — ational Review. 


London: Brapsuny & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 











Just published, post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth. 
ANDBOOK OF CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 

cieated to the UNITARY SYSTEM OF NOTATION. By 

F. T. CONINGTON, M.A., P.C.8., Fellow of C.C.C. Oxford. 


By the same Author, designed as a Companion to the “ Handbook,’ 
if r price 2s. 6d. x 


TABLES FOR QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. 


London: Loneman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in post 8vo. price 8s. 6d. cloth. 


POETICAL SKETCHES OF SOME OF THE 
TRG EMARKABLE EVENTS IN THE HISTORY OF MODERN 


London: Loxcwax, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





y 
PEOPLE’S EDITION OF SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS. — 
On ae next will Bema yp Part L., in crown 8vo., uniform 
ith the People’s Edition of “ Lord Macaulay's Beeaya," price 
pies Shilling (to be continued monthly). 
(THE REY. SYDNEY SMITH'S | MISCEL- 
“ Edit bursh Review." Peo Peopl aith on ted fontnty 
in} eview. 20) e's ion a 
Parts, price One Shilling eac ple - a renend 


London : Loneman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 








THE KNIGHTS OF 8T. JOHN, OR ORDER OF 
OSPITALLERS. 


Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo., with Five Mlustrations, price 24. 
ISTORY OF THE KNIGHTS OF. MALTA; 


OR, THE ORDER OF THE HOSPITAL OF ST. JOHN 
RUSALEM. By Major WHITWORTH PORTER, Royal 


London: Loneman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





On January 5 will be published, in 1 vol. imperial 8vo. .. , 
ge SACRED SONGS, AND SONGS 


pale oSeaaoaiae arranged for One or more Voices; the 
Symp printed with the Words. 


The nusdian may also be had‘in the same Series :-~ 
MOORES NATIONAL AIRS AND OTHER 


SONGS, now first collected; the Music, for Voice and Pianoforte, 
printed with the Words. 3ls-6d. cloth ; 42s. half-moroceo. 


MOORES TRISH MELODIES; the -Sym- 


phonies and Accompaniments by Sir J. Fa ead ana Sir H. Bisnor 
printed w: ithe the Words. 3ls. 6d. cloth; 42s. Kalf-morocco. 


HARMONISED . AIRS ..FROM. MOORE'S 
TRISH MELODIES ; the Music, as originally arranged for 2,3) or 
4 Voices, printed with the Words. 15s: cloth ; 25s. ioltnends 


London: Loxeman; Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 








Just published, in crown 8va, price bs. cloth. 
Mi LDRED NORMAN, THE NAZARENE. 


By a WO ORKING 
“ Can there any good thing come out ized ?..Come and see.” 
London: Loneman, Brown, & Co., Patérnoster Row. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF TOWNSEND'S ARRANGE- 
MENT OF THE BIBLE. 


On omens, Ase Part I. Seah com eee in in 12 Monthiy Parts, price 
3s. 6d. é Bs conta ing all the Notes, and forming Two Volumes 
(imperial ial Ota 


PHuE HOLY. BIBLE, containing the OLD and 

NEW TESTAMENTS, arranged in HISTORICAL and 

CH ee ORDER, so that the whole may be read as 

ONE CONNECTED HIS’ n the Words of the Authorised 

cremietee. with Copious Notes and Indexes. By GEORGE 
TOWNSEND, D.D., late Canon of Durham. 


** An Edition of this ARRANGEMENT OF 
THE ” ema (without the Notes) may be had in One Volume, 
price lis. 


Rivixetons, Waterloo. Place. 





Now ready, in small 8vo. price 6s. 


PRR BL aren in HOLIDAYS 
riendly Discussions, Historical. Rertptural, and Philoso- 
St. Paul’s Western Labours d_ Chronol logy ; 


omanism and the © jan ‘Church of Britain ; see] ism ; Faith 
Future Life ; and the Hope “r the Lord’s Glorious Advent. By W. 
B. GALLOWAY, M.A., Incumbent of St. . Marks, St. Pancras. 


Rivincrons, Waterloo Place: 








ARNOLD'S SECOND LATIN BOOK.—Srvantu Epirion. 
In 12mo. price 4s., the Beventh Edition of 
SECOND LATIN BOOK AND PRAC- 


ney GRAMMAR. ae as a Hewry's 


Sequel to 
Fiest Latin Boox. By the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. Late 
Rector of Lys ndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge 


Rtvtnerons, Waterloo Place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. Thirteenth 


Edition. 12mo. 3s. 





In 12mo. price 3s. 6d. the Third Edition enlarged, of 


THe & BOOK OF PROVERBS, EXPLAINED 
ILLUSTRATED FROM 


HOLY SORIPTURE: By BEN 
JAMIN IN PLLOTT NICHOLAIA, M:A., inte Curate of St. ‘Jonns, Wai- 





thamstow, Author of“ Help to the R Reading of the Bible.” 
Rivrnetons, Waterloo Place. 
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HE BRIDGE, song composed by Miss M. 
LINDSAY Worthington Bliss). Transcribed for the 
pianoforte by BRINLEY RICHARDS. 2s. 


ANDEL'S MESSIAH, ‘complete for Voice and 

Piano or Organ. arranged by 2 JOHN BISHOP, 1s. 4d., 2s., 

3s. 6d., 68. 6d., 155., an id 18s. ty-one other Oratorios, for 

voice and piano or pat 2s. ser oy oe pages gratis and 
postage free. 


EW SONG, by J. R. THOMAS, just pub- 
lished, BEAUTIF JL CLOUD. pall ee by J. E. Neg 
PENTER, Esq., 2s. Also by the same, ater Sp) Ma ae 2s. 
and Those Br right Blue Eyes, 2s.. of Songs b: y J. BR 
‘Thomas, gratis and postage free. 
London : Rozerr Cocxs & Co., New Burlington Street, W., and 
of all Musicsellers. 





ELECTRO-ZINC FACING. 


ESSRS. BRADBURY AND EVANS beg to 
state that their Patent for produeing Electro Copper copies 
Plates—in_ Line, Mee gl or Mezzotint =i in full 


of ved Steel 
operation, Neither chemical m: or press' ae employed, 
possible risk of injury to ake original plate is avoided 


y m ressions, by successi 
deposits, 0 ‘ opak speedy rom a Copper Plate; while the original 
work throug preserved in its purest integrit: y- 

For further ha al apply to Messrs. BRADBURY & EVANS, 
Printing Offices; Whitefriars. 





LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
PATENT PORTMANTEAUS, with Four Compartments ; 
DESPATCH-BOXES, WRITING and DRESSING-CASES, TRA? 
VELLING-BAGS, with square opening ; and 500 other Articles for 
velling. By post for for Two Stamps. 
J.W. & T. ALLEN, Manufacturers of PORTABLE BARRACK- 
ROOM FURNITURE, and MILITARY OUTFITTERS. 


(See separate Catalogue.)—18 and 22, Strand. 





WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
UR VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


MADEIRA, &c., of which we hold an extensive steck, are now 
in brilliant condition, at at TWENTY SHILL: INGS. PER DOZEN. 
Being imported from the CAPE of GOOD HOPE, they are only 
charged half the usual duty. 

Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps. 


Delivered free.to any London Railway Terminus. Terms, cash, 
or approved reference prior to delivery. 

“T find your wine to be pure and unadulterated, and I have no 
doubt of its being far more wholesome than the artificial mixtures 
too often sold for genuine Sherry. 

“HY. LETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital.” 


ie Analysis of a Hh wt sent free on application — ay 
per gallon, — HUGHES, Wholesale and Spirit 
ol all Mark Lane. 





WINES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 


ENMAN, INTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH 
: AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, &c., 20s. per dozen, Bottles 
included. A Pint Sample of each for 24 stamps. 
‘Wve ry Casx forwarded free to any railway station in England. 
(Extract from The Lancet, July 10th, 1858.) 


“Tae Wines or Sourn Arrica.—We have visited Mr. Denman’s 
stores. yr in all eleven pongo of wine, and have subjected 
them reful has extended to an 
cattmvadion of of their bouquet and d flavour, their acidity and sweetness, 
the amount of wine stone, the strength in aleohol, and particularly 
to their Ay eas exten We spare t to state that these wines, though brandied 
to a muc! Sherrics, are yet, on the average, nearly 

as strong ; that = = wae wholesome, and perfectly free from 

sauttersaion; indeed, considering, the low price at which they are 
is remar! 

OR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, lis. per gallon, or 30s. 


Terms, Cash, Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross 
cheques «Bank vie ~ ag ” Price lists, with Dr. Hassall’s Analysis, 


JAMES L. 1 EN MAN, 65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway 
lace, London. 








carl 
EATING’S COD-LIVER OIL (PALE NEW- 
FOUNDLAND), perfectly pure, yg tasteless, having been 

- and reco. <4 rae ed By 3 Professors TAYLOR 

and THOMSON, of Guy’s and $ St. Tha Thomas's Hospitals, who, in the 
words of the late Dr. P IRA, say that “the finest oil is the most 
devoid of colour, odour, and flavour.” Pints 2s. 6d., Quarts 4s. 6d. 
imperial.—79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 





KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


A SAFE AND CERTAIN’ REMEDY FOR 
Coughs, Colds, ti of the Throat 
and Chest. In INCIPIENT Gonvrarox = and WINTER 
Covcr Me are unfailing. from-every hurtful ingre- 
Ay be faken bye al delicate female or the youngest 
PEAKER and Proressionat Srxcer will 
he hoarseness and irritation in- 
also a powerful auxiliary in the 

n@ amenities ENUNCIATION. 


cuanananmae in Boxes, ls. 14d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. and 
10s. 6a. Leo by oop Be aby all ‘Chemist, &e., 79, St. Paul’s 


ry all Druggists, & 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.— 
SORE THROAT, QUINSY, ULCERATED THROAT, 
DIPTHERITE. The sore with more or less hoarseness, 
prevailing at this season me the year, has for twenty years 
treated with the above remedies with a degree of suecess far 
surpassing that of any other mode of treatment. The cures have 
been so remarkable, speedy, and numerous, that it was predicted the 
new disease, Di ite, g@-of smail ash-coloured ulcers in 
interior of lhe throat attended by! fever, often fatal, might be 
Dy, the «: ee h has been the case. 
Dintment, and File 
throat. 








This 
even more sponse to Holloway’s 
of inflammatory sore 


the simpler farms 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 





The Funds or Property of the Company, as at 31st December, 1857, 


ted to £617,801 invested in Government or other 


approved securities. Annual Income, upwards of £111,000 from Premiums alone. 





Taz Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Cmarrmay. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Devuty-CHareman. 





INVALID LIVES.—Persons not in sound health may have their lives insured at equitable rates. 

ACCOMMODATION IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS.—Only one-half of the Annual Prémium, when the Insurance 
is for Life, requires to be paid for the first five years, simple interest being charged on the balance. Such arrangement 
is equivalent to an immediate advance of 50 per cent. upon the Annual Premium, without the borrower having recourse to 
the ve necessity of procuring Sureties, or assigning and thereby parting with his Policy, during the currency 


of the 


oan, irrespective of the great attendant expenses in such arrangements. 


The above mode of Insurance has been found most advantageous when Policies have been required to cover 
monetary transactions, or when incomes applicable for Insurance are at present limited, as it onl; spe anae half 
the outlay formerly required by other Companies before the present system was instituted by this 


LOANS—Are granted likewise on real and personal securities, 
ADVANTAGE OF INSURING BEFORE 31st DEC ~~ 1858.—Policies effected before this date will partici- 


pate to a greater extent than if delayed after that period. 


Forms of Proposals and every information afforded on application to the Resident Director, 
8, WaTERLOO Pracr, Patt Matt, Lonpon, 8.W. 


(By Order) 


E, LENNOX. BOD, Regident hiices 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


ee 


és 
HE fost APPROPRIATE OFFERINGS 
ose which tend to the promotion of Personal Beauty 
in the fa fait ro pouth@, who at this festive season are more than 
usually desirows to shine to advantage under the gaze of their 
friends: none can be oon S acceptable than 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 


A delightfully fragrant jand transparent pre} aration for the Hair; 
and as an invigorator and beautifier beyond all precedent. 





ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 


Unequalled for its rare and inestimable a in imparting a 
radiant bloom to the Complexion, and a ess and delicacy to the 
Hands and Arms. 





AND 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR PEARI, DENTIFRICE, 


Which bestows on the Teeth a Pearl-like ee ng Strengthens the 
Gums, and renders the Breath sweet and p 


The oe ae areey, and Rank ta Fashion, throughout 
aon iy -known a preparations 
a celebrity ce and render them peculiarly 


ELEGANT AND SEASONABLE PRESENTS. 


Sold by A. Rowranp & Sons, 20, Hatton o— London, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers 





Cocoan -NUT FIBRE MATTING. 
TRELOAR’S IS THE BEST. 


Prize Medals awarded—London, New York, and Paris. 
Catalogues, containing Prices and every particular, post-free. 
Warehouse, 42, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 





WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 


AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED, 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
a Sod at ‘ 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


o) OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 
inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the 
ublic A Nea that, by a novel application of his unrivalled 
Mach ry for making Steel Pens, and, in accordance with the 
sclontifie 2 spirit of the Laima he has introd @ NEW sERIzEs Of his 
useful productions, w: h for EXCELLENCE oF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRicE, he believes will ensure 
= ap robation, a and defy competition. 

Each bears the impress of oa vam em a guarantee of quality ; 
and po gutee in the of boxes, containing one gross 
each, with la Touts, and the = “Amile of his signature. 

At the Sees uest of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has 
introduced 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 


which are especially ——— to ce use, being of different degrees 
of flexibility, and with fi broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of Writing ta teat she in § Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Btationsss, Booksellers and other Respactable 
Dealers in in Steel Pens Merchants wholesale Dealers ¢ 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street 5 36, New Street, Sirmingtioa ; 


No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK ; and at 37, GRACECH URCH 
STREET, LONDON. 


Prospect 
} of the Agents in England, 





PPS’S COCOA.—EPPS, 
Chemist, Loudon: —1 tb. aie dynam 


sous ce 
special use 
general public 
Ket is labelled 





This ti 
of homeo; thie ‘lente —— ee t Ped 
can now net the princi 1 grocers ero te 
JAMES EPPS, Homeeopathic memiss, London. 


+ 





TRADE MARK, 
PpAteE ENT CORN FLOUR, 
WITH BROWN & POLSON’S NAME, 
HAS NOW THE ABOVE TRADE MARK ON EACH PACKET. 
For Puddings, Custards, &c., preferred to the best Arrow Root, 
and unequalled as a Diet for Infants and Invalids. The Lancet says 
“This is —— to anything of the kind a .” ee Reports— 
sho) from Drs. Hassall, Letheby, and Muspra‘ 
Sold by Grocers, Cheutiste, &c. at 8d. per ies. packet. 
Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and 23, Ironmonger Lane, London. 





THE VERY FINEST COLZA OIL FOR 


TOR seleeted from choice parcels direct 
from Lille. 4s. 6d. ‘Per gallon TALLOW STORE DIPS, 7d. per Ib. ; 
ditto, MOU LDs, 8s. r dozen Ibs., stored in March ch last especially 
for family use. ‘HOUSEHOLD SOAPS, 40s., 448., » and 48s. per 
ewt. Delivered free to any part of, or within five eas of town, and 
orders of 5/. value railway ieee to any part of England. 

WHITMORE & CRADDOCK, 16, Bishopsgate Street within, E.C., 
a old servants of and City ‘Agents to Price's Patent Candle 
mpany. 





ESTABLISHED IN THE REIGN OF QUBEN ANNE, A.D. 1711 
U Nion ASSURANCE OFFICE 
FIRE AND LIFE. 

Offices: 81, Cornhill, and 70, Baker Street, London. 


And in ie LIVERPOOL, EDINBURGH, DUBLIN, 
HAMBURGH, BERLIN, AND BERNE. 
RECEIPTS for FIRE INSURANCES Sane due at CHRISTMAS 
- — my atthe Head Offices, and with the respective Agents, it: 
untry. 


Wut B. Lewis, Secretary. 


EST OF ENGLAND FIRE AND LIFE 
NSURANCE COMPANY. 


AM rnee 1807.) CarrraL 12000,000. 


uses, and every required ee may be had of any 
otland, and Ireland, and of William 
gm retary, and Charles Lewis, -, Actuary, at the 

mu Exeter; and also at the Office of the Company, 20). 
New Bridge’ Street, of the Manager and Agent for London. 


James ANDERTON. 


“AMUANCE BRITISH AND FOREIGN LIFE 
D. PIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EC. 
Established 1824. 


Branch Offices: EDINBURGH WICH, 
; st. EDMUNDS). aes 


Capital—FIVE MILLIONS Sterling. 
Presipent—Sir Moses Montefiore, Barf. 
Drrzcrors, 





— 





James Alexander, Esq. 
Charles Barnett, FG 
peat Barnett, Esq. 
st George Carroll Carroll, on | 3, Ma 
r yer Monteti 
Benjamin C Esq. ir A..de Hatch Ba 
James Fletcher, Esq. | Hone. de Rothschild, Esc... 
Charles Gibbes, Esq. mas Charles Smith, Esq 


Avprrons—George Joachim Goshen haat Johnston, Esq. ; 


The Receipts for the RENEWAL Be ted dué at C ST- 
MAS are ready for delivery in Town, and at the severat heedcios . 


Parancts A. Excrrzacn, Avtadiry aaa ~ oa 
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FRASER’S MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 1859, 
(COMMENCING A NEW VOLUME,) WILL CONTAIN 


HOLMBY HOUSE: A TALE OF OLD NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. By J. G. 
WHYTE MELVILLE, Author of “Digby Grand,” “‘ The Interpreter,” &c. To 
be completed in Twelve Parts. Part I. 

CONCERNING PHE ART OF PUTTING THINGS: BEING THOUGHTS ON 
REPRESENTATION AND MISREPRESENTATION. 

MR. GLADSTONE ON HOMER AND THE HOMERIC AGE. 
BARHAM ZINCKE. In Two Parts. Part I. 

SCHLOSS-EISHAUSEN : A MYSTERY. In Three Parts. Part I. 

DRAMATIC TREASURE-TROVE. 

MUSHROOMS. 

HINTS TO VAGABONDS. By One of Themselves.—_THE LOW COUNTRIES. 

FURNITURE BOOKS. 

HOW QUEEN VICTORIA WAS PROCLAIMED AT PESHAWUR, &c., &c., &c. 


By the Rev. 


CAMBRIDGE ESSAYS, 1858. Octavo, 7s. 6d. 
(CONCLUDING THE SERIES.) 

NEWSPAPERS AND THEIR WRITERS. By A.J. BERESFORD-HOPE, MP. 

NATIONAL DEFENCES AND ORGANIZATION OF THE MILITIA. By A. 
SHAFTO ADAIR. fs 

SIR PHILIP-SIDNEY. By W.STIGANT. ** 

THE ANCIENT BASHAN AND THE CITIES OF OG. By the Rev. CYRIL 
GRAHAM. 

COMMISSIONERS AND COLLEGES. By the Rev. W. M. CAMPION, 

HIERATIC PAPYRI. By ©. W. GOODWIN. 


MAN AND HIS DWELLING-PLACE: AN 


ESSAY TOWARDS THE INTERPRETATION OF NATURE. [Ina few days. 


THE LATE MAJOR HODSON. 


TWELVE YEARS OF A SOLDIER'S LIFE IN 


INDIA. Being EXTRACTS from the LETTERS of MAJOR W. 8S. R. HODSON. 
Commandant of Hodson’s Horse; including a Personal Narrative of the Ainge of 
Delhi and Capture of the King. Edited by his brother, the Rev. GEORGE H. 
HODSON, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, With Portrait. 10s. 6d. 


ANATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE AND SURGICAL. 
By HENRY GRAY, F.R.S., Lecturer on Anatomy at St. George’s Hospital. Royal 
8vo. 782 pages. Illustrated by 363 large Woodcuts, from Original Drawings, by 
H. V. Carrer, M.D., late Demonstrator of Anatomy at St. George’s Hospital. The 
Illustrations are chiefly from Dissections made jointly by the Author and Dr. 
Carter. 283, 


NOVUM ORGANON RENOVATUM; being the 


SECOND PART OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. 
Third Edition, with large Additions. By WILLIAM WHEWELL, D.D., F.R.S., 
Mester of Trinity College, Cambridge. 7s. 


HISTORY OF NORMANDY AND OF ENGLAND. 


BY SIR FRANCIS PALGRAVE. Volumes I. and IT., 42s, 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the fall of Wolsey 


to the Death of Elizabeth. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. Second Edition, 
Volumes I. to [V., completing the Reign of Henry the Eighth, 54s. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND during the Reign of 


George the Third. By WILLIAM MABSEY, M.P. Volumes I. and II., 24s. 


HISTORY OF CIVILISATION IN ENGLAND. 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. The First Volume, Second Edition, with an 
Analytical Table of Contents. 8yo. 21s. 


The Second Volume is preparing for Publication. 


HISTORY OF THE LITERATURE OF GREECE, 


from the Manuscripts of thelate Professor K.O. MULLER. The first half of the 
Translation by the Right Hon. Sir G. Cornewatt Lewis, Bart., M.P. The 
remainder of the Translation, ‘and the completion of the work according to the 
Author’s plan, by JOHN WILLIAM DONALDSON, D.D.,.Classical Examiner 
rs rg Beer ame of London; late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


The new portion separately, 2 volumeg, 20s. 





TRANSACTIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 1858. 


[In the Press. 
The Transactions for 1857, 8vo. 15s. . 


THE LATE BARON ALDERSON. 


SELECTIONS FROM: THE CHARGES AND 


OTHER PAPERS of BARON ALDERSON, with an INTRODUCTORY NOTICE 
of his LIFE. By CHARLES ALDERSON, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford. 
With Portrait. 10s. 6d. ‘ 


PELOPONNESUS: Notes of Study and Travel. 


By WILLIAM GEORGE CLARK, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. with Maps, 10s. 6d, 


CECIL AND MARY; or, Phases of Life and Love. 


A POEM, By JOSEPH EDWARD JACKSON. 4s. 


ANDROMEDA, and other Poems. By the Rev. 


C. KENGSLEY. Second Edition. 58. 


HANWORTH. Originally published in “Fraser's 


MAGAZINE.” 7s. 6d. 


THE TWO MOTTOES. By the Author of “ Sum- 


MERLEIGH MANOR.” 5s. 


MAIDEN SISTERS. By the Author of “Dorothy.” 


GUY LIVINGSTONE. Second Edition. 9s. 


THE INTERPRETER. By G. J. Whyte Melville. 


Author of “Digby Grand.’ Second Edition. 10s. 6d. 


ESSAYS WRITTEN IN THE’ INTERVALS OF 


BUSINESS. Cheaper Edition, 10s. 6d, 


INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON MIND. By 


the Author of ‘‘ Easy Lessons on Reasoning.’”’ Cloth, 2e. 


INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION, AND ITS IN- 


FLUENCE ON, THE CHARACTER AND HAPPINESS OF WOMEN. By 
ove career. One of the Authors of “Thoughts on Self-Culture.”* Post 
. 108. 62. 


THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. Part I. THE 


BETROTHAL. Parr Il. THE ESPOUSALS. 
Cheaper Edition. 1 Vol. 7s. 6d. ee Ta 


DR. PALEY’S WORKS. A Lecture by RICHARD 


WHATELY, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin, 18. 


ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. By RICHARD 


CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Dean of Westminster. The Highth Edition. | 32, 6d. 


SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY. Cheaper Edition. 38. 6d. 


By the Rev. 


-FIVE VILLAGE SERMONS. 


REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY. Fifth Edition, 2¢.'6u, 


By .the 
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